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THE INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARAMOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS OF STATE POLICY. 
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yric ult ure. HARRY FARMER’S TALES. FARMING IN DUPLIN COUNTY. written in excellent English and un- A PLAN FOR THE BOYS. and that is the Lawton blackberry. 





—{ucHAGE FEED FOR HORSES 





epee of The Progressive Farmer. 


pond 

Fee va to ask what feed should 
pe given t? farm horses and road- 
ters, the reply would invariably be, 
mmott » hay and corn and oats.’’ So 
giversal is this practice, it has be- 
gome © sidered almost the only 
rule 


Bat while such a ration is good, it 
does n't necessarily follow that it is 
the only one to feed. If one cares 
pothing for the expense and cost of 
feed, ail well and good. The ma- 
jority of the farming class, however, 
pust consider the financial side and 
the feed n2 of all farm animals 80 as 
jp prodace the best results through 
ast cost of food. We have paid 
puch attention to cattle feeding and 
sheep and s wine feeding, but most 
ofusare inclined to hold on to the 
prover bial timthy-corn-oats ration 
for horses. 

Are there substitutes for timothy 
bay for feeding farm horses? At 
present prices we have several rough- 
age feeds that may be used in place 
of timothy, among the many are the 
following important ones: Corn 
stover, oow pea hay, and clover hay. 

The first named is an universal 
grop in Ameriva, and of it I want to 
speak. Few of us realize the feed- 
ing importance of this crop. In the 
South and West we waste corn stover. 
In the Eust we raise only enough for 
the silo. What are the results? We 
are obliged to feed a high priced 
food stuff in form of timothy, that 
has had a commercial value during 
the past two years of $20 a ton 
throughont the Eastern and South- 
ern States. 

Now, if the reader will follow me 
Iwill mention the results of an ex- 
periment conducted by the writer 
While connected with the New Hamp 
shire Experiment Station. The ex- 
priments with feeding horses ex- 
tended through a period of two 
whole years and during the whole 
time all feed was weighed each horse, 
a8 well as the water consumed. The 
horses were weighed twice each 
week so as to have the whole facts 
complete. We long recognized the 
high value of corn stover as a food 
for all kinds of cattle, but gave it no 
attentiin asa horse food Tocom- 
pare its vaiue with high quality 
timothy hay, a part of the 1899 corn 
crop was cut and dried in the field, 
and after being husked the stover 
Was taken to the barn and stored. 
The stover was then ran through the 
tisilage cutter and taken to the 
horse barn, where it was fed in com- 
Pariscontotimothy. The experiment 
sted from January 26th until April 
th. Four horses were used: one 
wis fed timothy, corn and oats; a 
second horse, corn stover, corn and 
oats ;a third, timothy, corn and bran ; 
ida fourtu corn stover, corn and 
bran, Thus we compared the hay 
and stover when fed with two differ- 
at grain rations. And in both cases 
the corn stover proved of equal value 
timothy hay and was furnished at 
but a fourth the cost. 

When we consider the relative 
values of timothy hay and corn 
Hover, commercially, we will realize 
hen how important that the latter 
beutilized whenever it is available. 

®0an grow from three to five tons 
dry matter in form of the corn 
om Per acre, but scarcely a couple 

.. ns per acre in form of timothy 
a ree adouble reason for a 

“a me nded use of the corn plant. 

® city fellow pay twenty dol- 
“a Per ton for timothy hay if he 

&, but let the farmer grow plenty 
of corn, and tl 

h 1en by use of the cut- 

or shredder prepare the stover 
for horse feed, which h 
When ~ahy ‘d, io e can use 
Work, and 18 no excessive hard 
tad ry he will feed the farm 

t little re ®xpense equivalent to 

Over half as much as when 
nothy is used. 
Word to the wise is enough.”’ 
NOE CHARLES W. BURKETT. 
'’ @xDeriment Station. 


Chri "i 


in Stianity commands us to pass 


luries ; polio 
’ y, to let them pass 
y .—Franklin. 
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Vorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

WANTED: A MAN 

There are about 1,000 townships in 
North Carolina, and each township 
needs A MAN, or ten men would be 
better. 

We saw ina recent article in THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER the statement 
that there are about 5,000 young 
men who commence farming in 
North Carolina each year, which 
gives to each township an average of 
five young farmers. Suppose each 
one of these were well trained in 
farm work, and had in addition to 
this training from one to four year’s 
schooling in some good agricultural 
school, like the A. and M. College, of 
this State. What would be there 
sults? Words could but faintly tell 
their importance. 

Wherever you find one up to-date 
farmer in any community, you will 
see his neighbors will first condemn 
his work, then note his success, 
adopt his methods, and finally praise 
him for his enterprise. There is an 
opening in each township for 
such a man and our people in 
the depths of their hearts 
are constantly crying, Give us a 
man. We have all the diamonds 
in the rough that we need, but they 
need polishing so that they will re 
flect their light in every direction to 
attract the attention of all around 
them. These young farmers need to 
read not less than three good agri- 
cultural journals like THz PROGREss- 
IVE FARMER and many others. 

We are an imitative people, and all 
we need is to be shown improved 
methods and it will not require much 
persuasion to make us imitate Mr. 
Enterprise. But here is our weak 
point, it is getting these young men 
to strike out on these new or im 
proved ways. It takes a horse to 
lead, any mule can follow. Here is 
where we need the man. 

A young man in a neighborhood 
by his enterprise would get all the 
young men ina literary society and 
discuss questions relating to his 
work and then stimulate all around 
him. It would lead to the purchas. 
ing of a school library. It would 
show the young that there was some- 
thing more in farming than making 
a little meat and bread for the ‘‘old 
‘oman an’ the young uns,’’ and cotton 
and ‘‘terbacker’’ enough to buy 
some coffee und a little whiskey to 
get drunk on and calico enough to 
dress the ‘‘gals’’ a little. Old hedge 
rows would melt away. Fine stock 
would drive out the sorubs that 
often cost more than double their 
value. 

The plow boy was sought so 
much was so hard to find in the 
late winter or early spring because 
following a mule all day long plow- 
ing a narrow strip of land at each 
furrow is nota very desirable job. 
Mount a sulky plow or cutaway har- 
row with two or four horses and 
plow nearly as much in one day as 
the old turn plow would in a week. 
It would leave the plowman in acon- 
dition to attend to any meeting 
or business after the day’s work was 
done, instead of being compelled to 
lie down to rest his weary limbs so 
that he could work on the morrow. 
The boy would delight to drive the 
mower and cut eight or ten acres of 
hay ina day, while if he has to use 
that old grass blade, he will long to 
be an engineer or follow something 
that will give some chance to think 
and use his higher powers instead of 
being a machine himself. 

These are some of the things that 
we long t> see changed Some old 


fogies cry out that it will cost too 
much to get these improved tools 
Here are 50 acres of land to plow 
every year—50 days’ work for the 
average horse and plow. A good cuta- 
way plow can be had for $25 or $30 
which will last five to ten years and 
with two to four horses do the work 
in ten days or less and only one plow- 
man. Do you see the point? Make 
your own calculation. 

We cannot keep our boys on the 
farm and grind them down at hard 
toil allthe time. Then let us work 
to get as many of these young, 
trained farmers as we can, for it will 
pay usa hundred fold in years to 
come. 

Hargry FARMER. 

Columbus Co., N. C. 


Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer, 
[live in the northeast corner of 
Duplin county, seven miles southeast 
from Mt. Olive. Oar section, as well 
us many others of our State, has 
suffered very mush this year from 
rain. We fought ‘General Green’’ 
all summer and whipped him this 
fall by making good hay of him 
There has been much hay saved in our 
section this year, and it is well that 
it is so, for nearly all fodder was 
practically ruined by rain. 

Corn is about one fourth of a crop 
in this section; cotton is no better ; 
while tobacc> was one-third of a 
crop, and brought fair prices. Corn 
is being sold at 70 cents per bushel 
The boll worm made its appearance 
in our cotton this season for the first 
time. It enters the boll at its base, 
or near it, and literally riddles the 
inside of it. I believe most farmers 
lay by cotton too soon, as I experi 
mented some this year, and where I 
left it clean I get 40 per cent. more 
cotton than where I didn’t. 

Sweet potatoes will make a fair 
crop. Some are being dug. 

Many of our farmers have given 
up their crops to the landlords, and 
quit farming; some going to saw 
mills, and others to the towns, while 
many aim to hire out next season to 
larger farmers. 

Our dear old State went a long 
time without calamities, but it has 
had its portion this year. Did it 
ever occur to you, dear reader, that 
God sent these things on us for a 
purpose? You remember that last 
year our people were ready to kill 
each other over politics, so perhaps 
these calamities were sent to remind 
us. As this has been an off year in 
politics our people are more friendly 
than they were last year. As 1902 
will be campaign year, let us say 
and ¢o nothing that would hurt the 
feelings of our neighbor, remember- 
ing he has the same rights as we. 

RANDALL H. FUSSELL. 

Duplin Co., N. C. 


SOME NOTES FROM THE EAST. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

A few words from this section may 
not be unfavorably received by your 
readers. 

Onr crops, in Lenoir county, have 
not turned out as well as we should 
like. But I must say that, long ago, 
we had given up the hope for even 
two-thirds of an average harvest, 
especially for cotton. But the good 
prices received for tobacco, sold in 
the warehouses here in Kinston, 
have had a tendency to buoy up the 
spirits of our farmers and to make 
amends, somewhat, for shortage in 
the cotton. It is wonderful and 
very gratifying to our Lenoir farm- 
ers and also to many who reside in 
neighboring counties, to see how 
well the prices for tobacco have held 
up on the Kinston market—even for 
very inferior grades. 

HAY. 

It was, for many years, the talk 
that hay could not be raised to any 
considerable extent anywhere in 
Eastern North Carolina. But it has 
never been true. It is true that not 
many farmers made an effort to cul- 
tivate this crop or to save the native 
grass that grew without cultivation. 
But, for several years past, we have 
frequently seen magnificent loads of 
splendid native hay coming into our 
town. Ten times as much could 
easily be produced with little effort. 
One of our physicians, who is alsoa 
farmer, makes a very large crop of 
mixed crab grass and cow pea vines, 
on his place near town. The crab 
grass requiring no seeding, the 
ground is well plowed in the spring 
and the peas broadcasted—that’s all. 
The yield is enormous in weight and 
exceedingly nutritious. Abundance 
of hay can be made in Eastern North 
Carolina. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AN EDUCA- 
TOR. 


The more I read this paper, the 
better I like it. Every week, it 
comes loaded with solid, substantial, 
intellectual food. You get the news 
that is worth reading, with no dirt 
init. Itis most essentially a clean 
paper. All the contributors seem to 
be serious men. Their agricultural 
articles are full of information— 





usually luicid, so that one of ordi- 
nary education can readily and 
clearly understand them. The man 
with the scissors, who presides over 
the Selection department of the 
paper, has rare gifts in his special 
line. Itis the paper specially needed 
in the home of every farmer; and I 
cannot understund why it has not 
avery large circulation. If aman 
read this paper and no other, he 
would be a wide-awake, up to-date 
man of intelligence and information. 
May THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER Con- 
tinue to prosper and increase in its 
subscription list till thereis not a 
county in the State where the best 
farmers in it are not subscribers. 
The number for October 29th is one 
of special interest. ARACHEL. 
Lenoir Co., N. C. 





FACTS ABOUT THE CORN PLANT WORTH 
KNOWING. 


Prof. B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist 
and Director of the North Carolina 
Experiment Station, gives us the 
following facts in regard to the corn 
plant: Taking the oorn plantas a 
whole, 46 per cent. of the whole is in 
the ear, inclu: ing the grain and cob 
only, and 54 per cent. isin the stalks, 
blade and husks. Of the corn stover 
there is 60 per cent. stalk, 30 per 
cent. blades and 10 per cent. shucks, 
or husk. There is more digestible 
nuriment in the ear than in the 
stover, but they are nearer together 
than most farmers imagine. Of the 
digestible matter in the corn plant 





How Those on the Farm Can Make Some 
Money. 


IIL. 


(By A. H. Craig, Mukw>nago, Wis,in Farm- 
ers’ Voice.] 


By the way, boys, I forgot to tell 
you the best way to set out straw 

berry plants. Not one farmer in 

fifty does it this way, sol will sug- 

gest the plan and ask you to adoptit. 

You are aware that good plants 

have roots six inches long; now to 
insure good results those roots should 
be set deep in the ground. You 
might take aspade and press into 
the earth for a hole, but I would pre- 
fer to make a long paddle-shaped in. 
strument out of a four-inch board. 
The paddle end should be hewn with 
an axe to an edge and the top rounded 
a little to clasp with the hand. Now 
take a mallet, or some heavy ham- 
mer, and commence to make holes 
on your row. Drive down the re- 
quired six inches, rock your paddle 
back and fourth two or three times 
so as to make a good opening, then 
gently pull it out and make other 
holes about fifteen inches apart 

When one row of holes is made set 
the plants before commencing on 
another. In setting be sure and get 
the roots down and the dirt pressed 
against them. A good way to press 
the dirt is to take a pointed stick and 
push into the earth and give a quick 
pry motion towards the plant ond 
the work is done. Smooth with 
your hand and go on with the others. 
I will explain why you should do 





51 per cent. isin the ear and 49 per 
cent. is inthe stover. It is easy to 
see, then, that those who fail to 
make the best use of the stover are 
losing a very large per centage of 
the feeding value of the corn plant, 
and when this is reduced, by shred- 
ding, “1to a condition in which itcan 
be consumed, there is an immense 
addition to the feeding value of the 
corn crop. And yet all over the 
great corn growing sections of the 
Central West what an immense 
waste of cattle food annually occurs 
from the stalks left in the field, 
which contain nearly one half of the 
digestible part of the corn plant! 
Shredding will go far towards oor- 
recting this. Cut down corn stover 
is hard stuff to keep, but the shred 
ded stover is easily kept in stacks or 
ricks when shelter is scarce. —Prof. 
W. F. Massey. 


NORTH CAROLINA FARM NOTES. 





Sheriff Page, of Wake county, an 
observant farmer, says much hay is 
being saved, and that he is informed 
by dealers in farm machinery, etc., 
that they have sold more mowers 
this year than in ten years past. 
Most of the buyers are using the ma- 
chines to cut hayin their neighbor 
hoods.—Ex. 

Danbury Reporter: Corn and 
wheat are both quoted at eighty 
cents per bushel in Danbury.——The 
large herd of Angora goats which 
were recently placed at the Vade Me- 
cum Springs are reported to be dying 
from eating ivy. Mr. John H. Sparks, 
the owner of the goats, will in the 
near future move them down on the 
large tract of mountain land which 
he has purchased a short distance 
west of here. 

Sampson Democrat: That the cot- 
ton crop in Sampson is the shortest 
we have had in years, there can be 
no doubt, and the most conservative 
business men say that it cannot ex- 
ceed one fourth of last year’s yield, 
and that it is the shortest, by far, in 
their recollection. This is abund- 
antly proven by the amount of work 
done by the gins, as well as the re 
ports given by the farmers them 
selves and the quantity being mar- 
ketad, etc. 

A gentleman in Wilkes county 
sold‘his crop of apples on the trees 
for $550. This looks like a consider. 
able price for an apple crop, but 
there is no reason why fruit crops 
just as profitable should not be 
raised in this county. At any rate, 
experiment has never proven that it 
can’t be done and until the effort is 
made and found to be a failure, it is 
as reasonable to suppose it can be 
done here as wellaselsewhere. Our 
farmers should try it, anyway.— 





Lumberton Robesonian. 


this instead of scratching out some 
dirt with your fingers and putting 
the plant init. First, the roots are 
down in their natural position. Sec- 
ond, in case of dry weather they are 
not so easily dried up. Third, they 
grow faster and throw out runners 
sooner. This last spring I set out 
three rows across my garden (eight 
rods) and this tall you can hardly 
find a missing place, and yet the 
drought ruined many plants, gar- 
dens and fields everywhere. With- 
out this deep setting three fourths 
would surely have died. 

Now Iam going totell youof a 
little dream I had the other night. I 
dreamed your father made fun of 
the idea that you could lay up $50 
from your berries and still have all 
the family could use. The curiosity 
of the dream is that it hits pretty 
close and contains a good deal of 
truth. But, boys, that is a very 
moderate samount, and I will tell you 
why. This year I had four rows of 
strawberries across my garden and 
Mrs. C. saidshe would pick some for 
the neighbors and call it pin money. 
Of course I got quite interested in 
her account and helped pick and run 
errands. The first pickings gave her 
ten cents per quart, but after that 
only six and eight cents. We filled 
the boxes full and got quite a run 
over store berries at five cents. I 
tell you it pays to put big berries in 
the bottom and fill the boxes up 
rounding. We gave away a great 
many boxes, ate saucerfuls three 
times a day, besides our winter’s 
supply. Well, the pin money 
amounted to $21.19. 

In telling you about saucerfuls 
makes me think of a little incident 
that happened once. I had quite a 
quantity of celery, and in the fall 
took up a lot of the plants for stor- 
ing in cellars. I visited a neighbor- 
ing village and ‘sold them by the 
hundred. One lady said she would 
take three dozen. The amount was 
so smallI said something about it 
and by way of trying to increase the 
order said I should put down eight 
hundred plants. The lady looked up 
| into the wagon where I was standing 
and and said: ‘It makes a differ- 
;ence, Mister, whether you buy them 
lor raise them.’ It is just the same 
| with your berries. If you buy them 
|the good mother economizes by 
| using those little, stingy sauce dishes, 
but if you raise them then comes the 
fat shortoakes for dinner and the 
saucerfuls for supper and breakfast. 
That picture alone ought to inspire 
any owner of a Jersey cow to have a 
strawberry bed. My! boys, do you 
know of anything as good as a big 
dish full of ripe strawberries with 
plenty of cream and sugar? They 
can be duplicated only by one berry, 








But if you have perfection in either 

you must keep the weeds out. Onp 

thing more and then we will set out 

some. cabbage plants. In hoeing 

bring the runners of your strawberry 

plants intoa row about two anda 

half feet wide. This will give youa 

good chance to mulch with straw for 

winter covering and raking between 

the rows for summer. 

We will now set out ten rows of 

your early cabbage. It will take 

about 1,350 plants, as you will set 

them about 14 or 15 inches apart. 

Take that stick you made for press 

ing the dirt against the strawberry 

plants and make a hole for each cab- 

bage. Give that same quick pry 

movement and the plant is set. Now, 

this setting wants to be done just ap 

early in the spring as possible. The 

plants will stand lots of frost. IJ 

have seen them buried in snow and 

come out smiling. After they ate 

set take a hoe and hoe them. Why 

hoe them soquickly? Because when 

you were down on your knees yot 

didn’t have time to smoothe the ditt 

properly. -In a week hoe again, and 

if any plants are missing reset. The 

more you keep the soil stirred the 

faster they grow. Remember, a 
week in advance of others means a 
double price for your market cab- 
bages. If it rains stir the ground 
as soon as itisdry enough. Heavy 
rains pack the ground and if it comes 
on dry the ground gets hard and 
dries out faster. Top dust will 
actually keep moisture in and pre- 
vent the terrible effects of the 
drought. I had alittle experiende 
of that last summer. My brother 
had a cabbage patch containing 
about 7,000 plants. Sickness in the 
family prevented him from setting 
them out and I volunteered to takp 
charge of them myself. Well, you 
know how dry it was. A good many 
plants died, but I kept the ground 
cultivated and hoed. They were sé 
in rows three feet apart, so it was 
not much of a job to cultivate. They 
grew in spite of the terrible heat 
and drought. Gardens around Mub- 
wonago, in fact everywhere, were 
shy of cabbage, so we had the whol 
market on early ones. Most of his 
sales were made at $5 per 100. The 


last were down to $%, but they were 
the scrubs. 


Now, raising early cabbages for 
market will depend upon three im- 
portant particulars. First, are yon 
located so you oan get them to mar- 
ket? Second, get early plants all sét 
early. Third, do not let the weeds 
grow, which means keep cultivating 
and hoeing, so as to force an early 
maturity. Of course, your ground 
is rich, for you madeit extra nite 
by putting the manure on extra 
thick. The seoret of good gardening 
isarich soil and a good hoe with-a 
willing hand to guide it. Let me tell 
you how to hoe. I learned of an 
Englishman when I wasa boy, aiid 
to tell you the truth that English- 
man was the only manI ever saw 
who knew how to hoe. Most people 
pick up the weeds and then set them 
out again by stepping on the moffit 
earth. To hoe scientifically (now 
don't laugh, boys, whenI say hae 
scientifically, for it is just as much 
a profession to hoe good as to plow 
good or to do anything good) takea 
clean, bright, sharp hoe (always have 
your hoe clean), put one hand down 
half way, or alittle more, on the 
handle, the other on the end, hold it 
stiff in the hands and draw the blade 
through the top of the ground about 
an inch deep. This cuts every weed 
off and the dirt slides over the hoe 
anditjlooksas though a weed had not 
been disturbed, but you have done 
the whole business at one sweep, and 
you take a step forward. Now, do 
you see the science? One motion 
swept through the ground the dis- 
tance of two feet, the ground was 
stirred and the weeds fixed for good. 
It will require practice, but when 
acquired will bea very useful art. 
It is a little hard on the arms when 
there is a crust, but it isso much 
faster and better than picking that 
you will not care. 


John Redmond, in a recent speech 
at Cork, .said he would unite the 
world-wide Irish race for Ireland's 
freedom. 
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THE GOOD ROADS MOVEMENT. 


The Good ‘Roads Congress held in 
Winston Salem a few days ago seems 
to have been successful. Ths objest 
lessons in good road making that 
were given alone would have repaid 
those who attended. And,the organ- 
ization of a ‘‘Northwestern Good 
Roads Association of North Caro. 
lina’’ will doubtless result in good 
Its annual meetings are to be held 
in Winston Salem on the second 
Taoesday after the first Monday in 
November of each year, and the as. 
sociation will cover the counties of 
Forsyth, Guilford, Davidson, Yad- 
kin, Davie, Rockingham, Stokes, 
Surry, Wilkes, Ashe and Alleghany 
The following officers were elected: 
President, P. H. Hunes; Secretary 
and Treasurer, O. B. Eaton; Vice- 
Presidents: Forsyth county, J. S. 
Spence; Guilford, J. Van Lindley; 
Yadkin, N. G. Williams; Davie, C 
G. Bailey; Rockingham, Thomas R 
Pratt ; Stokes, Dr. Elias Falp; Surry, 
A. Chatham; Wilkes, E. 8S. Blair; 
Alleghany, Hon R. A. Dougzhton; 
Ashe, Dr. Colverd. 

The Association will endeavor to 
secure more satisfactory and uni 
form laws for road building, and will 
ask that the State Highway Commis 
sion be authorized to employ compe 
tent engineers to aid counties inter- 
ested in highway improvement. 

Of much greater significance, in 
our opinion, was this deolaration by 
Senator F. M Simmons: ‘The State 
government of North Carolina ought 
to quit trying to farm and devote all 
the energies and labor of its convicts 
to the betterment of the public roads 
of the State, this work to be supple 
mented by the aid of cities, counties, 
townships, communities and indi 
viduals.’’ This seems to have had 
the enthusiastic approval of the 
Congress, judging by the applanse it 
elicited, and we regret that a resolu- 
tion endorsing the idea was not 
passed. The plan has been long ad. 
vocated in Tak PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
both editorially and by correspund. 
ents, and it should be discussed and 

itated everywhere uatil adopted 
ed the Legislature. 

The good roads train went from 
Winston-Salem to Asheville, where 
atiother successful good roads con. 

vention was held. Permanent or- 
ganization was also effected to cover 
ineteen western counties and to be 
Known as the ‘Appalachian Good 
Roads Association.’’ Frank Lough- 
Bam was elected President, and 
George S. Powell, Secretary. The 
following are the Vice-Presidents: 
A. Cannon, of Henderson county, 
Samuel Burgin, of Lincoln; R. L. 
Leatherwood, of Swain; J. J Miner, 
of Transylvania, W. P. E.jdleman, 
of Gaston; J. M. Hyatt, of Haywood; 
C. A. Nichols, of Graham, and others 
to be selected later. 

It is probable that a State Good 
Roads Convention will be held in 
Raleigh next February, and we hope 
that plans will be laid for bringing 
pressure to bear upon the Logi:<la- 
ture for better road laws. In spite 
of the efforts of Senator S. B. Alex 
ander anda few others, practically 
no progressive steps were taken by 
the General Asaembly of 1901. And 
among other planus for carrying for- 
ward the good roads movement, let 
it not be forgotten that the State 
ought to quit trying to farm and 
put ber \uw-breakers on the public 





THE ELECTIONS LAST TUESDAY. 


The one overshadowing feature of 
last week’s elections was, of course, 
the complete defeat of the corrupt 
Tammany organization in New York 
City. In the four counties of greater 
New York City every city, county 
and borough candidate of the anti- 
Tammany forces was elected. Seth 
Low’s majority exceeds 30,000, 
whereof we are glad. A valuable 
lesson has been taught not only the 
depraved Tammany machine, but the 
baser sort of political leaders every- 
where. When New York City de 

clares for clean politics, good citizens 
generally should thank God and 
take courage. 

On the other hand, itis to be re- 
gretted that the attempt to defeat 
the Republican clique that has plun- 
dered Philadelphia much as Tam 

many has plundered New York, met 
with a failure almost as complete as 
the victory that the reformers won 
in New York. 

The State elections were not of so 
much interest as these city elections. 
Massachusetts, Iowa, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, of course, 
went Republican, as everybody ex- 
pected, and it is equally unnecessary 
to say that Virginia and Mississippi 
went Democratic. Maryland is close, 
but the Democrats, if seems certain 
at this writing, will control the 
Legislature and return Gorman to 
the Senate. (It is said, by the way, 
that Gorman aspires to the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination in 
1904) Kentucky also goes Demo 

cratic by an increased majority. And 
in spite of the efforts of Mr. Bryan 
and the Democratic-Populist combi. 
nation, Nebraska gives an increased 
Republican majority. 

On the whole, honors are about 
even, both parties merely holding 
their own. 


—_—__—_____~ 0. 


FARM ARTICLES ‘THIS WEEK. 
All stock feeds are now bringing 
high prices, and the title of Dr Bur- 
kett’s article, ‘‘Roughage Feed for 
Horses,’’ will doubtless attract many 
readers. His report of his New 
Hampshire experiments is of special 
interest, and the sentence in which 
he sums up the conclusions reached 
ought to be printedin caps: ‘The 
corn stover proved of equal value to 
timothy tay and was furnished at 
but a fourth the cost.’’ Dr. Kilgore’s 
figures regarding the value of the 
corn plant, also printed on page 1, 
admirably supplement Dr. Burkett’s 
article. If any farmer still holds to 
the old fashioned idea that the ear 
is about al! of the corn plant that is 
worth saving, let him read these two 
articles and paste Dr Kiigore’s fig 
ures in his hat for occasional refer 
ence. 
Last week we promised an unusu- 
ally interesting letter from Harry 
Farmer for this number, and we 
think that our friends will not be 
disappointed. Next week he will 
give some valuable hints on fatten- 
inz hoga. 
A very entertaining series of let- 
ters froma Tur Heel soldier in the 
Philippine Islands were published in 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER two or 
three years ago, as most of our read 
ers doubtless remember. Theauthor 
was Mr. Randall H Fussell. Hehas 
since returned home and we have a 
letter from him this week report'ng 
farm conditions in Duplin cvunty. 
The new Daplin way of conquering 
‘General Green”’ is unique but sen- 
sible, and we commend it to grass- 
fighters in all parts of the State. 

‘‘Arachel”’ is a charming writer, 
as well as a thoughtfu! and progress 
ive man, and we are glad to number 
him among our correspondents. He, 
too, Comments upon the increased 
quantity of hay harvested this year. 
It is well. Every farmar ought to 
regard the importing of hay into this 
State as a disgrace to North Carolina 
agriculture, and we hope that this 
year’s tendency to save enough at 
home will be permanent 

His defence of an English system 
of hoeing and his description of a 
better plan for setting strawberry 
plants, are among the most note 
worthy features of Chapter 3 of Mr. 
A. H. Craig’s ‘‘A Plan for the Boys.”’ 

“The Value of Hothouses’’ is the 
subject discussdd by Mr. S. W. 
Chambers, and we call attention to 
it because the hothouse is sorely 
neglected in North Carolina. We 
doubt whether there are one-tenth as 
many as there should be. Once 
tested, their value becomes ap 
parent and they are likely to be 
regarded as  indispenable  there- 
after. Anda very simple plan for 
making a hothouse wus described in 


“A Plan for the Bvrys’’ on page 8 of 
last week’s PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





roads. 


CLEANSE THE MIDWAY... 
—— 


When our editorial condemning 
the State Fair’s indecent Midway 
‘‘attractions’’ was written, no article 
of the same tenor had appeared in 
any newspaper. From articles ap 
pearing since that time, however, 
we find that many other editors 
think as we do in regard to this mat- 
ter, notably the editors of the Ral- 
eigh Christian Advocate, Elon Col. 
lega Sun, News and Observer, Car- 
thage Blade, Biblical Recorder, 
Greenville Reflector, Warrenton 
Record, Smithfield Herald, Chatham 
Record, Sanford Express, Winston 
Sentinel, Charity and Children, Lit- 
tleton Reporter, Scotland Neck Com 
monwealth, Fremont Visitor and 
Statesville Landmark. 


None of these have stated the case 
more ably than the Chatham Record 
in its refreshingly vigorous com- 
ment: ‘We congratulate the offi 
cers of the Fair upon the great suc- 
cess that crowned their efforts, and 
regret that they should have allowed 
80 many indecent side shows and 
gambling tables to disgrace the 0c 
casion, If such are permitted again 
then decent and respectable people 
should not attend the Fair. No 
respectable lady could walk in the 
most public places at this Fair with 
out being shocked at the sight of bra- 
zentaced and scantily dressed women, 
both white and colored, exhibiting 
themselves in the most indecent 
manner. Such disgusting scenes 
were a disgrace to the Fair officials 
and an insult to allrespectable visi- 
tors.’’ 


The opinions of most of the other 
newspapers are best expressed by 
two sentences from the Sanford Ex- 
press and Statesville Landmark. The 
Express says: “If the Fair cannot 
be made a success with ut the takir 
and sideshow the quicker it is 
abolished the better it will be for the 
people of the State.’’ And this is 
the Landmark’s opinion: ‘If the 
State Fair cannot attract a crowd 
without becoming a sewer for fiith 
the sooner it goes out of business the 
better.”’ 

But from the Biblical Recorder 
came the most defiant and unmerci- 
ful criticism of the Fair managers. 
Perhapt it is jast; at any rate, its 
officers have no right to expeet bet- 
ter things. We quote: “As the 
reader loves his State, respects him- 
self, cares for his child, honors re 

ligion, reveres woman, we ple»d witb 
him to do all that he can to prevent 
a repetition of this carnival of shame 
inourland. 4Sas_-cial inatitution, 
us an educational institution, us an 
industrial institution, as an agricul- 
tural institution, we would uphold 
the Fair. Bet it is defiantly, shame. 
lessly, flagrantly an iastitution of 
vice, of indecency, of lust, of bestial- 
ity. Jn the fear of God, and without 
any fear whatever of the men who 
made this prustitution of our State 
possible and who now carry the 
price of it in their pockets, and with 
full knowledge of the meaning of 
our words, we declare that as an 
institution of vice, of shame, of all 
uncleanness, as an agency for the 
degradation of women and the de- 
struction of men, the Fair lust week 
utterly obliterated the good purposes 
in which it was founded. We charge 
Secretary Pogue with responsibility 
for this; we charge President Cox; 
and we charge the Executive Com 
mittee.”’ 


We wight give further extracts 
but the foregoing show plainly the 
drift of publicopinion. The Midway 
must be purged of its vileness or the 
decent people of the State will give 
the Fair over to the bas-r elements 
to whom it has so boldly pundered. 
And if this year’s high carnival of 
filth was necessary to arouse the 
people, then good has come out of 
evil. 

The writer is not persynally ac 
quainted with the new President, 
Mr. L Banks Holt, but a gentleman 
who knows him well assures us that 
he will undoubtedly throw his whole 
influence against the features that 
disgraced this year’s Midway and 
humiliated nine tenths of those that 
visited the Fair. 

The Midway must be made de- 
cent. 


a SS een 


The North Carolina rural school 
library plan is an unqualified suc 
cess. The State has already aided 
in the establishment of than 200 of 
these libraries, and it is predicted 
that the entire appropriation will be 
exhausted within afew months. Last 
week Superintendent Toon was asked 
to send a copy of the law to a/promi- 
nent Georgia educator, who thinks 
that the Legislature of his State will 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Alliance re-organization is being 
actively pushed in the Palmetto 
State. We notice in the Charlotte 
Observer that the organization in 
Spartanburg county is again at work, 
with some of that section’s best 
farmers in the lead. 


While we regret to lose Prof. J. M. 
Johnson from North Carolina, we 
congratulate him upon his election 
as Professor of Dairying in the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. It is unneces- 
sary to say that he has made an ex 
cellent record at our A. and M. Col- 
lege, and will doubtless fill his new 
position most worthily. 


The long winter evenings are near 
at hand, and they should not be 
wasted. A supply of good books, 
not new ones of uncertain worth, 
but those that have stood the test of 
years, should be purchased as early 
as possible. Every farmer should 
set aside a few dollars each year for 
the improvement of his library. 


For our cotton growing readers at 
least, this number of THE PROGRESS 
IvE FARMER contains nothing of more 
interest than Secretary Purker’s re- 
ply to Mr. Martin V. Calvin’s cotton 
seed letter, and we hope that no one 
with cotton seed to sell will fail to 
read it. Thore is nothing dull ab ut 
it. We had ourselves expected to 
reply to some features of Mr. Cal 
vin’s article, but Bro Parxer leaves 
nothing to be said. And we think 
that Mr. Calvin must admit, as we 
then suggested, that he was sadly 
misinformed in more than one par- 
ticular. 


We ask attention to the appeal of 
Business Manager Denmark for 
prompter settlement cf subscriptions. 
We know that crops are very short 
this year, and that farmers are not 
so afflicted with unwonted prosper- 
ity as they have been in other years, 
but we hope that each reader will 
remember that THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER is paying out money each 
week to keep the paper going to him, 
and that prompt repayment is ex- 
pected. If you cannot now settle in 
full, remember that part payment, 
showing that you appreciate the 
paper and wish to sustain it, will be 
gladly received. 


A recent number of the Kinston 
free Press contains this news item : 
‘Mr, Roy Cox was before Mayor 
Webb Wednesday charged with 
pointing a pistol at Mr. J. D. Griffin. 
The evidenca of «il the witnesses 
showed that Mr. C.x had pointed 
the pistol without serious intent, but 
pointing a pistol c-eu in fun is a 
transgression of t)* 'aw, so Mayor 
Webb recognized 1) defen lant for 
his appearance ato:i14 ’ Tae Mayor 
acted wisely. If recxlteas handling 
of deadly weapons were not so often 
allowed to go unpunished, we should 
not read of near vy so many deaths 
by the discharys of ‘unloaded’’(?) 
fire urms. 

A hundred thousand of North 
Ca:olina’s best citizens would regard 
the Fair as more worthy of theirown 
and of the State’s support should its 
managers endurse the following trom 
Col. F. A. Olds: ‘Talking yester- 
day with a fellow-member of the 
executive committee of the State 
Fair your correspondent expressed 
the purpose tv make 4 wotion at the 
next meeting of the committee to 
bar forever from the tair grounds 
all hoochee koochee shows, and also 
the snake eaters; the f rmeras im 
moral in the extreme and the latter 
as disgusting. it is a pleasure to see 
the pablic tuking ground against 
this class of shows. No doubs they 
will be barred from this and other 
fairs. ‘This year murks the time ot 
their downfall ”’ 

After glancing over a long list of 
State exchanges thut have been de- 
luded into supp rting Tammany be 
cause that organizition claims to be 
Democratic, itis refreshing to find 
the Concord Times declaring tha: 
Tammany rule ‘twas corrupt irom 
its smullest to its greatest depart 
ment and vice and crime were pro- 
tected so fully by a system of black 
mail that there was absolutely no 
hope for relief so long as its power 
was unbroken.’’ The Times oon- 
tinues: ‘‘Any disinterested man who 
is atall familar with the situation 
in New York must admit that the 
corruption from the highest to the 
lowest official was the worst posaible 
to imagine. All who wi-hed to prac 
tice vice and commit crime needed 
ooly to pay for ‘protection,’ an? 
there were never molested. Such a 
state of aff.irs there is atan end, 
for a while at least. It is hopea that 
the reform will be true and genuine, 








Look it up. 


put the system in operation there. 


GOV. AYCOCK’S GOOD ADVICE TO NEGROES 


In his address opening the recent 
colored State Fair in Raleigh, Gov. 
Aycock, discussing certain phases 
of the race problem, made some re- 
marks that should be of interest to 
most of our white people, and may 
be studied with profit by the negroes. 
As one paper said: ‘The colored 
people will find more to their ad- 
vantage in studying Governor Ay- 
cock’s advice than in cogituting and 
felicitating upon President Roose- 
velt’s example.’’ As tothe aiscuss- 
ion of ‘‘social equality’’ revived by. 
this Booker Washington incident, 
Gov. Aycock said : 

“It may not be inappropriate for 
me to express to you the hope that 
recent events occurring in the nation 
may not unduly excite you and that 
you will still remember that your 
best friends are those who live in 
your State. What you wish, what 
you need more thun recognition by 
the Presiagent or other people in au- 
thority, is the establishment among 
yourselves of a society fuunded upon 
culture, intelligence and virtue, and 
in no wise dependent upon those of 
a different rave. The law which 
separates you from tne white people 
in the State socially always has been 
and always will be inexvrable, and 
it need not concern you nor me 
whether that law is violated else. 
where: it wi.l never be violated in 
the South. Its violation would be 
to your destruction as well as to the 
injury of the whites. No thought- 
ful, conservative and upright South- 
erner has for your race aught buat 
the kindest feeling and we are all 
willing and anxious to see you grow 
into the highest citizenship of which 
you ure Capable and we are willing 
tu give our energies and best thought 
to ald youin the great work neces- 
Sury to muke you what you are 
cupable of, and to assiss you in that 
e.evation of character and of virtue 
which tends to the strengthening of 
the State. But to do thisitis abso- 
lutely necessary that each race 
should remain distinct and havea 
society of its own. Inside of your 
Own race you Cap grow as large and 
broad and high as God permits, with 
the aid, the sympathy, and the en- 
couragement of your white neigh- 
bors. if you can equal the white 
race in achievement, in scholarship, 
in literature, in art, inindustry, and 
commerce you will find no generous 
minded white man woo wiil stand in 
your way. Butallof them in the 
South will insist that you Salil ac 
complish tuis high end wiihout 
social intermingling and this is well 
for you; 1t is well for us; it is neces- 
sary ive toe peace of our section, it 
is Ossvuutial to the education of your 
chiliren that there shouid be no 
misunderstanding upon this pint. 
Iam sure that you agree with me in 
what [ have suid and in the spirit of 
one wh» is the Governor of the waoie 
people w:thout regard to race | bid 
you God’s speed in the great work o: 
upbuilding our State, of multiplying 
her industries, of increasing her 
commerce, of educating ail her chil 
daen. I find n» little ensouragement 
in the friendly cuo-operation of the 
men abu women of your racein the 
tusk which we have undertaken to 
do, that of educating all the chil 
dren, and I pray you that ia this 
great work we shali not be retarded 
by misunderstandings.’”’ 





THE LATE JOSIAH TURNER 





Mr Jos. A. Harris, editor of The 
Orange County Observer, who was 
a compositor. on Tne Raleigh Sen- 
tinel when the late Josiah Turner 
was its editor, writes us that Mr. 
Cfurner would have been 80 years old 
had he lived until the 22d of Decem. 
ber next. He died of typhoid fever, 
having been sick only a few days. 
The funeral was held on Sunday 
morning from St Matthew's Episco- 
pal Church of Hillsboro 

As he vanishes from earthly vision 
a great many facts concerning him 
and imoressions which he made 
come back t> those who knew him 
personally or followed him in his 
paper during the years through 
which he so mercilessly lashed his 
enemies and the Site's. Through 
his mos6é vitriolic editorials, in which 
© singled men out by name, charged 
them with their crimes and hurled 
uWay epithets at them, there rana 
+ thread oft perfest umiability and 
they bubbled over with delicious 
humor. [tis not now recalled that 
in the fiercest of them was there ever 
4a 8usgestion of anger. He was him- 


self abeolutely imperturbable ; if the 
ground had opened at bis feet in any 
moment he would not huve changed 
countsnance or moved a m iscle; and 





and that it will last.’’ 


his paper carried the air of immova 








bility. It never betra 
ment, but went straight 
ing men thieves, 
humor, telling what the 
offering to prove it if Poreticnant me 
‘a squire’ with power to in 
witnesses. He was in no Anca. 
newspaper man, and judged by a 
newspaper standard there Was ney S 
such a newspaper writer. It “a 
happened that the heading of an oa. 
torial and the editorial itself bores, 
sort of relation to each other. Thee 
was & comical sameness about a 
editorials, day after day, and on pi 
occasion he rehashed all his Pei 
tions and arguments and headed the 
article ‘‘The Old Editorial.” : 
There was never such a man for 
naming people. “Jay Bird J yneg” 
was a Superior Court Tndge: 
“Greasy Sam Watts” was another 
Superior Court Judge; “Kildes Lag. 
siter’’ was a Granville county man 
who tried to sell the Stute land on 
which to build the penitentiary and 
for a farm—Turner had suid th 


Ved excite. 
: ahead, |. 
with perfect Bond 


6 land 
was so poor that the whole farm 
would not support a kildee ; “Pat 


Carrow”’ was the United States Mar. 
shal for the Eastern District ; “Pat 
Jenkins’’ was Aaron, son of the 
State Treasurer and Chief Clerk in 
his father’s office; “Chicken Stey. 
ens’’ was a member of the Logisl,. 
ture from Caswell—afterwardr hung 
by men who were never detected, he 
a lower room of the court house at 
Yanceyville while a political met 
ing wasin progress up stuirs—ang 
Turner gave him this name bhecanse 
he said he was a chicken thief ; (ol, 
W. F. Henderson was “Wi: dy Billy 
Henderson’’ because he tulked go 
much; Maj. W. A. Smith was ‘Blow. 
Your Horn. Billy’’ because during the 
war he had hunted deserters with 
hounds, and ‘‘Sugar-Lips’’ was Dr, 
Geo. W. Blacknall, proprietor of the 
Yarboro House. He could ring the 
changes day in and day out ona 
word, a phrase or asentence. John 
Nichols and John C Gorman were 
large job printers in Ruleigh and an 
influential firm. They hud _ been 
Democrats and became Rapu)licans, 
While they were in the transition 
stage Mr. Turner had heard that 
Governor Holden had confited toa 
party friend that ‘Nichols and Gor. 
man are with us.’’ What roader of 
The Sentinel in those days but has 
had the sentence burned into his 
brain by daily seeing it? ‘Nichols 
and Gorman are with us.’’ Some 
occasion could be found for ringing 
it into every editorial. Turner would 
write all around his subject—if he 
happened to have any particulur one 
—to make some reference to ‘John 
Nichols, of whom Holden - said 
‘Nichols and Gorman are with us;’” 
or to “John Gorman, of whom Hol- 
den said,’’ etc. 

His accounts of his street fights 
were the funniest things in co ntem- 
soraneous literature. Judge W. A. 
Moore, of the Supreme Court, “laid” 
for him one day, but in starting to 
assault him slipped and fell. ‘Turner, 
greatly amused—if he could be 
amused at anything, for he never 
cracked a smile—stood over him and 
punched him in the ribs with his 
umbrella, and never got tired after: 
wards writing about ‘‘the man who 
fell down at us.’’ Wm. H. Bui’, 
then of Salisbury, challenged him t0 
duel. Turner replied to the chal: 
lenge through his paper, signing the 
name ot his office devil, a boy named 
Hall, tothe letter. Hall was sup 
posed to take the difficulty off hit 
chiet’s hands, and wrote frequent 
open letters to Mr. Bailey, inviting 
himtomortalcombat. Turner could 
take the most trivial incident of 4 
man’s life, or the slightest peculiar 
ity in his personal appearance, and 
make him a langhing stock. 


In the progress of years he mm 
aD 


.gainst all political parties 
against pretty nearly all esta lished 
things. Some twenty years ago be 


ran as an independent candidate for 
the Lower House of the Legislature 
from Orange and was elected. He 
was so disobient of all rules and rul- 
ings thut it pecume necessary to & 
pel him. When the resolution of ef 
pulsion was declared adopted he 
gathered up his _ belonginss and 
strolled out of the hall, pausing 
the door to let fiy this Parthian ar- 
rov: ‘What do I care for being ex 
pelled from a body like this? Herd 
fellow in here is toting a pas?! 

But “Jo Turner’? is nots proper 
subject for a newspaper artic’, 
deserves a book. He was very *T"" ; 
about a great many things but 7 
tensely right about others, and . 
the man who in the days °° rec 
struction cleaned out the — 
stables, he) must ha‘é # high paws 
in the hishorr of his State.— 

l tte Observer. 
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~ State News. 
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FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 


— 





ned From our Corres- 
_ « nae mae in all 
Parts of the State. 
ural free delivery postal routes 
have been established from Frank- 
yinton, Franklin Gdunty, to serve a 
of 2,580. The carriers 
pulation = 
‘nted are Willis P. Edwards and 
apporn 
¢. T. Nicholson. The post offices at 
Jeffreys and Zechs are to be supplied 
by rural carriers. 

Washington Cor. Post: Former 
Congressman Pearson, of the Ashe- 
rille district, was to day promised 
by President Ro sevelt an appoint 
ment iD the diplomatic service 
abroad. This promise was brought 
about by Senator Pritchard and Con- 
gressman Moody presenting Mr. 
Pearson to the President. 

Shelby Star: The Lura Knitting 
Mill in Shelby was destroyed by fire 
Wedrexday morning at 1 o’clock. 
The fire is supposed to have caught 
from the heating pipes. It was a 
wo story wooden structure, well 
equipyed with the latest machinery. 
If was owned by Messrs. C. Mills 
Lattimore and Orlando Elam and 
cost about $9,000 or $10,000. It was 
insured for $6,500. 

Wilson Times: We are glad to 
know Miss Sallie Stockard is pre- 
paring & history of North Carolina, 
taking the counties in detail. It 
promises to be & most valuable ac- 
quisition to the literature of the 
State. The treatise on Wilson coun 
ty is very thorough embracing its 
educational, religious, industrial and 
political development. The work 
will be issued about January ist and 
should have a large sale. 

News and Observer: The United 
State (ircuit Court of Appeals yes 
terday affirmed Judge Purnell’s de- 
cision -rd-ring a sale of something 
like 150,000 acres of land in Dare 
county. This case has been in the 
courts for some time and has at- 
tracted much attention because of 
the fact that it involved practically 
an entire county. The land in ques- 
tion has been a subject of litigation 
because of its timbered value. 

Statesville Landmark: The Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Company, 
alias the cotton seed oil trust, is 
gradually absorbing all of the cotton 
seed cil mills. The latest to go is 
the one at Davidson. These mills 
are being sold to the trust, we are 
told, ata good profit and the stock- 
holders are selling because they fear 
that the trust, hiving secured the 
great majority of the mille, will 
freeza uut those who refuse to sell, 
a8 it undoubtedly will. 
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News und Observer: Up to this 
time lu-t year there had been paid 
out in Raleigh $290,000 for cotton 
sold on the streets. Upto this time 


this yeur there has been paid out in 
Raleigh $90,000 for cotton sold on 
the streets. Raleigh is therefore 
short $200,000 from the cotton sales 
This means, of course, a lack of 
money io circulation among farmers, 


merchants and ail others, and tells 
the stury of the severe loss that is 
involyed by the very short cotton 
crop. 

We are impressed that our people 
are fast recovering from the blight- 
ing influence of polities which has so 
sflicted us for the past five or six 
years. It would be a blistering 
shame if we permitted political dif- 
ferences to divide us as a people; 
and yet we did »llow these alien in- 
fluences to enter in and make our 
hearts bitter toward each other. Let 
Us learn « lesson from the past and 
stand shoulder to shoulder in Chris 
han activity no matter how we may 
differ on governmental matters.— 
Charity and Children. 

Col. Olds: The number of con 
Viots now in the penitentiary is only 
‘6, which is by far the smallest 
Since within a few weeks after its 
doors Were first opened to the public, 
in 1870. There are only 17 female 
convicts there. Thirty of the public 
Prisoners are on the Tillery farm, 
Picking cotton. Thirteen male con- 
Vict’ were sent to the Tillery farm 
yesterday. Fifty are grading a rail- 
Toad from Dover. There are in all 
only 850 convicts. The decrease of 
the Qumber ig Steady. High-water 


mark as to numbers was reached 14 
years ago, 


: Ms} Joe Morehead exhibited in 
ur Sanctum this morning a smooth- 
ay flint and steel buck gun, five 
om Stores: inches in length and 
: ole stocked—that is, the stock 
uns to the muzzle. This was the 
Property of Caleb Crews, of Gran- 
le county, and used by him at the 
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battle of Guilford Court House in 
1781. There was also shown a pow 
der horn of that period and a buck- 
skin shot bag also used in the battle, 
all now the property of the Guilford 
Battle Ground Museum, a presenta 
tion of patriotic descendants. The 
major is having pictures of these 
taken to aid Mr. Mullins, of Ohio, in 
the manufacture of a statue true-to- 
life of a North Carolina militiaman 
of 1771—the pioneer of American 
liberty who at that date set the 
Revolutionary ball in motion.— 
Greensboro Record. 

Raleigh Cor. Messenger: ‘Peg 
Leg’ Williams, who twelve years 
ago induced 30,000 negroes to leave 
North Carolina to go further South 
to work, arrived here to-day and 
wants large numbers of negroes to 
go to Kansas, Tennessee, and other 
States. When last in North Caro- 
lina he had several narrow escapes 
from mobs, as then there was violent 
opposition to the exodus he was 
promoting. His license as labor 
agent was made $1,000 for each 
county. The Legislature three years 
ago repealed this law and ‘‘Peg Leg’”’ 
is now welcome. 

Goldsboro Cor. Post: The election 
to-day on the bond question for pub- 
lic improvements has shaken the old 
town from center to circumference. 
The total sum of bonds voted upon 
was $110,000, divided as follows: 
Fifty thousand dollars to buy water 
works, $25,000 to buy electric light 
plant, $20,0.0 for street improve 
ments and $15,000 to build city hall. 
Each proposition was voted upon 
separately and all were carried by a 
handsome majority, thus attesting 
the public spirit, patriotic sentiment 
and city pride which pervade the 
hearts of Goldsboro people. 


Biblical Recorder: The trouble 
about the book business in North 
Carolina—since Charity and Children 
asks the question—is this: A num- 
ber of good and true and competent 
—with the emphasis on the compe- 
tent—men were appointed to select 
books. After they had worked and 
warred and suffered for sixty days, 
resisting all influences, their selec- 
tions were largely overruled by the 
officers of Stute, who were neither 
so competent as these educators nor 
so immune to book-house influences. 
This is the trouble, Bro. Johnson ; 
and it will not down simply because 
you stop your ears. 


State Commissioner of Labor H. B. 
Varner, is reported in the Raleigh 
Times that new factvries are spring 
ing so fast you can scarcely keep up 
with them. Furniture factories lead 
at the present: ‘‘lhere are said to 
be 39 wood-working factories at High 
Point alone, and at Lexington and 
Tuomasviile there are 18 more. New 
ones are being built at almost every 
point in that section, and the indus- 
try is assuming large proportions. 
Une thing I am glad to report,’’ suid 
Mr. Varner, ‘‘and that is that the 
cotton mills are endeavoring to live 
up to their agreement regarding 
child labor.’’—Exchange. 


Kinsson Free Press: A night 
school has been established at the 
Efird cotton mill at Albemarle for 
the benefit of young men who want 
to obtain the rudiments of an educa- 
tion. The Free Press thinksit prob 
able that such aschool might succeed 
at the Kinston Cotton Mills. We 
ask some of our eduators to consider 
the matter and see if there is a prob- 
ability of success for such a school 
in East Kinston. It might be thata 
night school for all the youths and 
young men engaged in the various 
manufacturing industries of Kinston 
could be established and do great 
good. 


The editor of the Marshville Home 
duns delinquents gently. Hear him: 
Here is an incident which is more 
conclusive evidence that editors are 
not able to keep up appearances. 
This time it caused us to be ‘‘left at 
our own game.’ Recently we ap- 
proached a well dressed citizen who 
had just come out in a new suit. We 
were dressed, as usual, in our un- 
attractive attire. ‘‘Those who didn’t 
know you would take you for a gen- 
tleman,’’ we remarked to the newly 
dressed citizen. He replied promptly : 
‘sWell, I am sorry to say that I have 
never seen you when anybody would 
take you for one.’’ We didn’t ex- 
tend the conversation any further. 


The Charlotte Observer says: The 
Supreme Court campaign seems to 
have opened. For Chief Justice, 
Judge Clark appears to have it all to 
himself. In the east the friends of 
Judge Brown and Judge Connor are 
at work, and the names of A. C. 
Zollicoffer, Esq., of Henderson, and 
other gentlemen are mentioned. In 


the west the friends of Messrs. Platt 
D. Walker, of Charlotte; Chas. H. 
Armfield, of Statesville, and Jas. A. 
Lockhart, of Wadesboro, are urging 
them, while in the last two days 
circular letters in behalf of Judge 
Chas. A. Moore, of Asheville, have 
been sent out, and the names of F. 
A. Sondley, of Asheville, and Judge 
W.J Montgomery, of Concord, ap 
pear in the papers—the latter’s name 
on Saturday for the first time. The 
situation is an interesting one and 
the contest promises to be spirited. 

Chief Clerk Moody, of the State 
Treasurer's office said to-day that 
there will be but little inorease in 
the State’s income this year from 
the new tax on corporations, from 
which so much was expected. In 
other words, the tax fails to materi- 
alize. “It will not bring in over 
$7,500,”’ he said, after looking over 
his books.— Assistant State Libra- 
rian Marshall DeLancey Haywood 
is nearly ready to issue a life of 
Governor William Tryon.—The 
aldermen last night adopted an or 
dinance imposing $10 fine on men 
and boys who ogle and annoy school 
girls on the street and the college 
grounds. The behavior of some has 
been outrageous.—Col. Olds. 


Asheville Cor. Charlotte Obser- 
ver, 7th: Houston Merrimon, the 
son of Judge James H. Merrimon, 
and an official of the Blue Ridge 
National Bank, was shot this morn 
ing by Mary Slagle, a 15 year old 
girl. She shot four times, two 38- 
calibre bullets striking Merrimon, 
one in the elbow, the other near the 
spine. The shot in the elbow will 
make the arm stiff. The wound 
near the spine may prove fatal. 
Chief of Police Fullam rushed 
through the crowd, and was astonish- 
ed beyond expression when the girl, 
a mere child, said in a clear voicé: 
“T shot him. He ruined me, andl 
wanted to ruin him. God told me 
last night to do it.’’ Even then 
Chief Fullam would have turned 
away, but in her hand was a 38-cali- 
bre blue steel revolver which bore 
evidence that she spoke the truth. 
With a steady step and dry eyes she 
walked to the police station with the 
chief, not once losing her nerve. 
She will not be 15 until next month, 
and in a few weeks she will become 
a mother, but not once has she shown 
a trace of nervousness. Sympathy 
is usually with the girl in such cases, 
but in this instance the sympathy 
has been more pronounced, partly 
because of the tender age of the girl, 
and partly because the opinion pre 
vails that she has been very much 
wronged by Merrimon.—LaTER. Mer- 
rimon 1s said to have told the phy 
sicians just after he was shot, that 
he guessed the girl, Mary Slagle, did 
right in skooting him, and that he 
did not blame her much. She says she 
will yet kill the young man, should 
he recover from his present wounds. 
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WAKE FOREST-TRINITY DEBATE. 


The fifth annual debate between 
representatives of Wake Forest and 
Trinity Colleges will be held at the 
Academy of Music in Raleigh on 
Thanksgiving evening. The query 
for discussion is: 

‘‘Resolved, That North Carolina 
shonld have compulsory education.’”’ 

Trinity will contend for the affir- 
mative and Wake Forest will insist 
on the negative side of the question. 

The speakers selected for this occa- 
sion are: Messrs. C. C. Hornaday, 
W.H. Brown and L P. Howard for 
Trinity ; and Messrs. J. C Little, W. 
A. Dunn and O. P. Dickinson for 
Wake Forest. 


THE METHODIST ORPHANAGE. 


In my last letter I promised the 
latest news from our Methodist 
Orphanage at Raleigh. Rev. J. B. 
Hurley, Agent, was with my con- 
gregations recently. He preached to 
our edification and delight. Our 
offering to the cause was limited by 
the crop conditions. He gives an ex. 
cellent report. Beginning the work 
a little over a year ago, we have now 
in Raleigh a property valuation of 
over $25,000. Wehavein cash and 
good subscriptions over $15,000 for 
our new building, which is to be the 
main or administration building, 
and is to cost $25,000. Fifty or sixty 
individuals and Sunday schools have 
agreed to support an orphan each, 
at the cost of $60 a year. One build- 
ing, which cost $5,000, and isa large, 
two-story brick cottage, is complete 
and occupied. There are at present 
about thirty children in the Home 
The institution appeals strongly to 
the Church, and will never call in 
vain for needed funds.—Rev. N. H. 
D. Wilson, in Nashville Christian 
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General News. 


LI HUNG CHANG HAS PASSED AWAY. 








Peaceful End of a Long and Honored Career 
as China’s Leading Statesman. 
Lonpon, Nov. 9 —Dispatches re- 
ceived here say that Li Hung Chang 
died at 11 a.m. November 7. 
Li Hung first rose to prominence 
as the leader who suppressed the 
Taiping rebellion, although itis pret- 
ty generally understood that the 
achievements of the American Ward 
and the Englishman ‘‘Chinese’’ Gor- 
don in this war were really what 
turned the tide. He was thirty-one 
years old when the Taiping rebellion 
broke out in 1853. 
As a reward for his services Li 
Hung Chang was made governor of 
the provinces of Fuhkienand Kiang 
su. ini867 the Shantung rebellion 
broke out and Li again took the field 
and again defeated the .rebels. In 
1870 he was elevated to the viceroy- 
ship of Chili, the most important 
viceroyalty in China. 
He, in 1876, again distinguished 
himeelf by his efforts to cope with 
the great famine, and four years 
later he was made grand secretary 
of that state and became the virtual 
head of the Chinese empire. 

Li Hung Chang's firm grip on pow. 
er early in his career was due to his 
army, which was the best equipped 
and best drilled that could be gotten 
together in China. 

At the time of the outbreak of the 
war with Japan Li Hung Chang was 
at the height of his powder, and, al- 
though the Chinese disasters resul- 
ted in some outward signs of dis- 
grace visited by the court upon him, 
it nevertheless was Li Hung Chang 
who negotiated the terms of peace. 

In 1896 Li Hung Chang made a 
tour around the world, visiting the 
United States and the principr! capi- 
tals of Europe, where he was received 
with great honors, notably in Raus- 
sia. 

For the recent peace negotiations 
between China and the powers Li 
Hung Chang was summoned to Pekin 
from the southern provinces to which 
he had been sent as governor after 
his partial restoration to favor. He 
was one of the plenipotentiaries, 
though second in all things to Prince 
Ching. eae 


TURPENTINE TRUST. 





The Concern Enlarging Its Sphere of Opera- 
tions. 

New OrveEans, Nov. 9 —The tur. 
pentine manufacturers of Louisiana, 
‘Alabama and Mississippi have been 
organized as a branch of the Tur- 
pentine Operators’ Association 
formed at Jacksonville, Fla, in 
August, which proposed to take in 
all manufacturers in the United 
States. The association decided to 
form associations in all parts of the 
turpentine field to co operate so as 
to regulate the wages paid and the 
labor, mainly negroes employed in 
the turpentine orchards, to curtail 
production so as to prevent the over 
production which is held responsible 
for the present low prices, and to 
regulate as far as possible the price 
of turpentine, rosin and other naval 
store products. 
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OIL TRUST PAYS GREAT DIVIDENDS. 





New York, Nov. 7.—December 16 
next will be better than Christmas 
for the stockholders of the Standard 
Oil Company, for they will then re 
ceive a present of an 8 per cent quar- 
terly dividend on their holdings. 
The grand total to be disbursed is 
$8,000,000, of which John D. Rock- 
feller receives one-third, or $2,666,- 
666. 

This brings the total dividends for 
1901 up to 48 percent, or $48,000,000, 
which just equals the record-break- 
ing year of 1900. In two years the 
company has paid out in dividends 
nearly the full amount of its capital 
stock. There is no such record as 
this in the world’s history. The 
Standard Oil Company pays more 
on its $100,000,000 capitalization than 
the steel trust does with a capital 
more than ten times as great. 


THE TOP CROP CUT OFF. 

DaLas, Tex., Nov. 5.—Reports 
from points in Texas shows that 
there was frost last night. This prac- 
tically ends the top crop of cotton in 
Northern and Central Texas. 

The Schley Court of Inquiry has 
concluded the taking of testimony 
and is now at work on its report. 

Admiral Sampson is experiencing 
the same difficulty of getting into 
the fracas that he did at Santiago.— 





Tee Salt Lake Herald. 


BOTHA’S BOLD NOTE OF DEFIANCE TO 
KITCHENER. 





Englishmen in Arms to Be Regarded as Out- 
Laws and Shot on Sight. 
Parts, Nov. 4—The text of Gen- 
eral Botha’s counter- proclamation to 
Lord Kitchener’s recent proclama- 
tion has reached here. It was issued 
September 15. It declares: 
‘“Whereas, no official of Orange 
Free Stat, or the Transvaal Repub- 
lic and no general commandant of 
burgher intends to obey Lord Kitch- 
ener’s proclamation or to trouble 
with it: 
‘‘And whereas, the proclamation 
contains falsehoods habitual to the 
English : 
‘‘And whereas, Lord Kitchener’s 
proclamation has strengthened the 
determination of all burghers to re- 
sist to the end; now, 
‘“‘Therefore, I, Louis Botha, com- 
mandant general of the republican 
forces, with the consent of the gov- 
ernments, officers and burghers of 
both republics, proclaim Lord Kitch- 
ener, his staff and the officers and 
soldiers serving under his orders 
fighting us now, to be outlawsin S uth 
Africa, and all forces and burghers 
in the two republics and in Cape Col. 
ony are ordered to shoot every armed 
Englishman whom they meet.’’ 





A PLOT TO MURDER AMERICAN SOLDIERS 


Mania, Nov. 5.—& plot to massa- 
cre the American garrison at Mon- 
cada, Province of Tarlac, Island of 
Luzon, has been revealed by the 
wife of one of the conspirators. 
Several of the town official are im- 
plicated in the murderous scheme. 
The woman who revealed the plot 
had a detcctive beneath a house in 
which the leaders of the conspiracy 
were meeting. Arrests followed 
and many incriminating papers were 
seized. 

The plan was to fire a house close 
to the barracks after dark, and when 
the soldiers came out to assi*t in ex- 
tinguishing the flames, 150 conspira- 
tors, armed with bolos, were to rust 
on the guard, capture their arms and 
proceed to massacre the garrison. 





NEEDS MORE MONEY TO FIGHT BOERS. 


Lonpon, Nov. 6 —What is regarded 
as an important announcement pre 
paring the people of Great Britain 
for new taxes and fresh loans was 
made tonight by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach, in a speech at Bristol. After 
alluding to the enormous increase in 
the ordinary expenditures of the gov- 
ernment he reviewed the war taxes, 
and said that the ever-increasing de 
mand of the Nationul Exchequer 
gave reasons for careful thought 
and even anxiety for the future. 

“The cost of the war in South 
Africa is enormous,’’ said Sir Mi- 
chael. ‘It still drags on. It may 
be when next year comes that 1 may 
have to ask the people of this coun- 
try to bear even greater burdens 
and to make even greater sacrifices.’’ 
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CULTIVATION OF THE FILLER TOBACCO. 





Secretary Wilson Wants This Country to 
Produce All That It Needs. 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 9.—Secretary 
Wilsen annoucces that experts of the 
Agricultural Department will hunt 
allover the United States and its 
new possessions for conditions favor- 
able to the cultivation of the filler 
tobacco, such as is now raised in 
Cuba, so that if possible all the filler 
tohacco used in this country eventu- 
ally may be raised within the bounds 
of the United States. 

“The United States,’’ he said, ‘‘is 
now paying $8,000,000 for filler to 
bacco, which comes mostly from 
Cuba, and $5,000,000 for wrapper to. 
bacco. We have succeeded in find- 
ing in this country the conditions 
under which all the wrapper tobac 
co we need can be raised here, and 
experts of the Department of Agri 
culture for the first time are seeking 
soils adapted to the cultivation of 
the fine filler product. We have 
parts of Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Texas selected for the investigations 
of our experts and land for similar 
purposes will be selected in all our 
new island possessions, with a view 
to ascertaining how and under what 
conditions the filler product can be 
built up here.’”’ ; 


The Philippine Commission has 
published a blanket bill prescribing 
punishment for treason, msurrec 
tion, seditious utterances, the for 
mation of political societies, and 
violations of oaths. The bill is de- 
signed generally to reach all rebel 
sympathizers, whether active or pas- 
sive. There are fifteen paragraphs, 
which cover all possible cffences. 
Some people citicise the measure as 
Russianizing the Philippines, but un 
usual conditions there, it is claimed, 
demand extreme measures. 





WASHINGTON NEWS NOTES. 


Matters of Interest Reported by The Progres- 
sive Farmer’s Special Correspondent. ~ 


All official documents in the Phil- 
ippines must hereafter nse the terms, 
““Mr.”’, ‘‘Mrs.”’, and ‘‘Miss’’, instead 
of Senor, Senora, Senorita or Don. 
Incidentally no Spanish titles or 
terms are to be used which have an 
English equivalent. 


A table prepared by the director of 
the mint shows that the coinage of 
gold for the world during the last 
calendar year was $334,936,497, a de- 
crease from $444,110,614 for the pre- 
ceding year. The coinage of silver 
was $117,011,902, an increase over 
the preceding year of $10 884,938. 
Secretary Root has decided to send 
some 15,000 men to the Philippines 
to take the plaees of the 20,000 
whose terms of enlistment will soon 
end, thus working a reduction of 
about 5,000 in the next few months. 
This action is taken on recommenda- 
tion of General Corbin and with the 
consent of General Chaffee. 

Young though President Roose- 
velt may be, he having celebrated 
his 43d birthday on last Sunday, he 
is not so young as the Kaiser, who 
is not yet quite 43 nor as the 
Czar, who is only 33. The Emperor 
of Austria had been ruling for twen. 
ty years before the Czar was born 
and for thirty years before Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appeared in the 
world. 


According to the estimates of Di- 
rector Merriam of the Census, the 
United States will have a total popu- 
lation of 100,000,000 in 1910. This 
includes, of course, the people of 
the Philippines, and other outlying 
possessions. The population of the 
United States proper is put at nearly 
90,000,000. The per centage of in- 
crease will probably not be so large 
as it has been in the past but the nu- 
merical increase will be greater. 

The diplomats of Washington 
nearly all ride in automobiles, a 
method of progress made especially 
pleasant’ by the asphalt streets of 
the Capital. The members of the 
Cabinet, however, and other high 
Officials, stick pretty generally to 
their horses and carriages. Various 
explanations of this have been giv- 
en, but the real reason is that Uncle 
Sam provides for free horses and 
carriages for many of his servants 
but does not as yet allow automo- 
biles to anybody. 


Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, 
Chairman of the powerful Committee 
on Finance of the Senate, has told 
President Roosevelt frankly that he 
is opposed toany change whatever in 
the tariff laws, whether brought about 
by the Babcock bill or by reciprocity 
treaties. Mr. Aldrich was strong 
enough to prevent the reciprocity 
treaties from ever being reported to 
the Senate last session and will prob- 
ably be powerful enough to with- 
hold them this year also, in the 
opinion of many. 

The selection of Captain Crownin. 
shield to command the European 
station is accepted here as a reward 
for that officer, despite his record in 
the Schley case and despite the efforts 
of Secretary Long to mimimize the 
importance of the assignment. If 
not the most important from a mili- 
tary point of view, the European 
station has always been regarded as 
the most spectacular and the most 
pleasant. Moreever, it is the only 
squadron command which will be- 
come vacant at any time in the near 
future. 


While President Roosevelt will not 
make any public statement in regard 
to his reasons for inviting Booker 
Washington to dinner, he has confided 
to friends that he had no ulterior 
motive whatever in his action. He 
wanted to talk to Professor Wash- 
ington, and invited him as the easiest 
way of securing thechance. It never 
occurred to to him that anyone 
would object or even think of the 
subject a second time. He adds, how- 
ever, that he’ should have done just 
the same if he had known of the 
coming storm of criticism. 


Negroes are better housed and bet- 
ter fed in the District of Columbia 
than in any other seotion of the 
United States, yet the inherent 
weakness of the race keeps them 
down. Vital statistics of the Dis- 
trict just made public show that the 
death rate-among negroes in Wash- 
ington is 31 per thousand against 18 
per thousand among the whites. 
More startling still is the infant 
mortality among the blacks; 457 
negro infants out of every thousand 
dying before they are one year old: 
Similar mortality among whites is 
only 183 per thousand. ~ 
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The Home Circle. 








FROM ‘‘THE CRY OF THE HUMAN.’’* 


“There is no God,’’ tre foolish saith, 
Rut n ne, ‘Torre is no sorrow,” 


And nature «f 


the crv of faith 


In bitter need will borrow 
Eyes which the ; reacher could not school, 
By wavs'de graves are raised, 
And lips say ‘‘God be pitiful,”’ 
Who ne’er said, ‘God be praised.’’ 
Be pitiful, O God! 


—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 





FROM ‘‘THE SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE.,’’* 


How do I love thee? Let me count the ways 

I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 
My soul con reach, when teeling out of sight 
For the ends of Being and ideal Grace. 

I love thee to the level of every dsuy's 

M st quiet need, by sun and candle-light. 

I love thee free as men strive for Right ; 

I love thee purely, as they turn from Praise. 

I love thee with the passion put to use 

In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s faith. 
I love thee with a love I eemed,tol se 

With my lost saints,—I love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, teurs, of all my life !—and, if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death 


If thou must love me, let it be for nought 


Except for love’s sake only. 


Do not sav, 


‘I love her for her smiles— her looks—her way 

Of speuking gently,—for a trick of thought 

That falis in well with mine, und certes brought 

A sense of pleasant ease on such « day ?— 

For these thing- in themselves, Beloved, may 

Be changed, or change for the’,—ani1l>ve, so wrought 


bord be unwrought so. 


Neither love me for 


ine own dexr pity’s wiping my chaeks .iry,— 
A creature might forget to weep, who bore 
Thy comfort long, and lose thy love thereby ! 
But love me for love’s suke, that evermore 
Thou mayst love on, through Love's etern ty. 


—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 








Written for The Progressive Farmer. 


THE CIVILIZATION OF A CENTURY AGO AND THAT OF TO-DAY: 
A CONTRAST. 


BY J. B. ALEXANDER, M. O., Charlotte, W. S. 


II.—Horseback Riding; Fearful Diseases Epidemic; Prominent Schools. 


So the improvement has been all 
along the line. When the Char- 
lotte & Columbia Rui!road was beirg 
built, those who were opposed to in- 
ternal improvements (this was a 
plank in their Lemocratic platform) 
said that they would have but two 
loads a year, one in the fall and one 
in the spring. The Whigs alone hua 
to bear the burden of progress. It 
was a grand old party, served its 
day and cied in the heroic struggle 
to preserve liberty for the common 
people. Peace to the shades of such 
menas Mangum, Badger, Graham, 
Morehead.and James W. Osborne. 

In naming these worthy leaders 
we are reminded of 


THE CHANGE OF FEATURES 


in the last century. The men who 
lived one hundred years ago, lived 
ina rugged time, had to contend 
with rugged events and had the 
mjark of rugged features as if to 
saparate them from the mass of com 
mon people. Truly we had men cast 
in a heroic mould in the early years 
of the nineteenth century. Their 
like in all probability will never be 
séen again. 

In those days the roads were not 
worked enough to keep themin a 
passable condition, and consequently 
ali kinds of travel was done on 
horse buck. It took very little to 
keep a horse, as pasture was wild 
atid free ; aud 
EVERY WOMAN WAS AN EXPERT HORSE- 

BALK B DER. 

Young «men and young women 
ndver thought of a buggy, and con 
aqyuently buggies never came into 
uke till the century was nearly half 
oyer. Curriages for family ure in 
going to church or off a distance 
Were used,..but they were very few ; 
Oily the rich foiks or well to do peo- 
ple could dffurd to ride in suoh a 
tiirn-out. The old fashioned gig 
Wus used by some of the wealthy 
class. The gig was a two-wheeled 
vehicle, for two people, had a top to 
it, and the motion of the horse was 
communicated to the gig, which 
mude the riding anything but pleas- 
alt. 

For the want of vehicles and good 
roads we naturally were a nation of 
horse-back riders, both men and 
women. A woman never looks so 
well or so graceful as when mounted 
ona superb horse. Long journeys 
were made by women, in the first 
half of the century, without fear. 
-Zourneys from five to seven hun- 
dred miles were not thought extra- 
ordinary, in fact, they preferred to 
make the trip on horse back to trav- 
eling ina wagon. Insettling up the 





*Nos. 6and 7 of our se. ies of the World’s Best 
Pdews, arranged especially for THE PRUGRES- 
* FARMER by the ditor. Taking th: nu mes 
sme of the mo t famous poets, in alphabeti- 
ca) order, frum one to fiveof the best kuown 
productions o! each will be given before aking 
the work of the nextautior, In this «ries 
ections from ihe f liowing poeis have a- 
xeady appeared: Bryan, Wciober, 191. This 
month we a'e pubi -hing selections from the 
works of Rober, ad EK izabeih 5, Browning. 





‘new countries,’’ as the territories 
and newly formed States were called, 
the people emigrated in wagons and 
on horseback. 

In early days the people were not 
exempt from 
THE FEARFUL SCOURGE OF SMALLPOX, 


the plagueand cholera. Itis strange 
that the peopl. should be opposed to 
vaccination to ward off smallpox, 
a loathsome d-sease that has car 
ried off its thousands every year in 
alt parts of the world; but this has 
been their hostility to this preven- 
tivetive measure, ever since Jenner 
made the discovery that has immor- 
talized his name as a benefactor of 
the human race. The plague, or 
**Black Doath,’’ us it was generally 
called, prevailed in the New Eogland 
States in 1818. It came on with a 
violent chill, severe pain in the 
back, large splotches or echymoses 
would appear on various parts of 
the body. Insensible almost from 
the beginning ot the attack, the pa 
tient was not conscious of his suffer 
ing. ‘The majority of the cases died 
within eighteen or twenty four 
hours. If they survived thirty-six 
hours they gen+rally pulled through. 
Iminediutely after death tne body 
turned black and decomposition was 
very rapid. It was suid the nearest 
neighbors,ia many cuses, were nut ap 
prised of the sickness until they 
would see the gnost of the deau 
prowling about. 16 became so com 
won for ghusts to appear that it was 
looked upon as nothing supernatural 
But we siould receive reports cf 
this sort cum grano salis 


ASIATIC CHOLERA 


made great inroads into this country 
in the first third uf the century. Is 
fullowed the great arteries of trav- 
eland commerce and attacked the 
towns on the Mississippi and Ohio 
with great violence. At Wheeling, 
W Va, itappeared to have found a 
very appropriate’ place to expend its 
violence. Itis said that the faculty 
of medicine there published caiet 
etic rules fora guide for the bene- 
fit of the people, advising them not 
to eat indigestible articles, such as 
plums, cherries, Irish potatoes not 
wel matured, sugur peas, eto As 
soon as these rules were posted, 
about sundown, a young man called 
to his friend scross the street: 
‘Hello! Bill, I will bet you five 
dollars Ican eat a pint of cherries 
and they will not hurt me’’ The 
wager was accepted, the cherries 
were eaten, and the corpse was 
ready for buriat by midnight. 


YELLOW FEVER WAS EQUALLY AS 
FATAL 


in the first half of the century. 
When Dr. J. Marion Simms was 
having the foundati.n for the Wo. 
man's Hospital in New York dug 
out he removed 27,000 dead bodies 
that had been byried in the potter's 
field before the century was one. 
third out. The ‘Black Death” and 
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yellow fever created great oconster- 
nation at different times in the fir-t 
half of the century. 

The War of the Ravolution and 
the Second War with England iv 
1812-14 entailed comparatively little 
cust upon the country in comparison 
with the stupendous debts and taxes 
of recent years. The former were 
waged from patriotic principles, the 
last for what could be gotten out of 
them. In the 

EARLY WARS OF THE COUNTRY 
but tew pensions were given or 
askedfor by the ex suldiers. Patri 
otism was the ruling passion of those 
who were willing to msk both lite 
and property for their country. But 
in these latter duys—say for the past 
forty y: urs—pensions have been the 
cry, both by deserters snd hon 
ext men. Whenever a politician 
thinks he can secure an cffice 
by suppealing to the oid soldiers, a 
pensicn is held out as a bait, anda 
hook baited with this kind of induce- 
ment seldom fails in procuring the 
cesired result It is now more than 
thirty siX years since the Civil War 
clured, and there are still a million 
peDsioners on one side of the greit 
struggle; and on tie other, nothing | 
Save the demand of their part of the 
pensions which amoints§ to 
hundred and fifty millons of dollars 
with the erd not yet in sight. The 
S uth was robbed of everything 
Save honor ; but with all these dra w- 
backs sbe 1s now forging to the 
front with all that constitutes a 
grand civilization. 

NO COMB NATIONS OF CAPITAL 
were thought of in the early years 
of the century. Probably the main 
reason that capital was not arrayed 
against labor one hundred years ago 
was that money was scurce, but lit- 
tle pruduce was raised for shipment, 
markets were far apart; only at sea- 
ports and on navigable rivers could 
a merket be tound Congress did 
not issue bonds except in the direst 
necessity. Wuges were in keeping 
with other values A Congressman’s 
Sulury was scarcely cne-baif what 
itis now. Corn, wheat and bac n 
and all bread stuffs were a drug on 
the murket. Nearly every body lived 
on tue furm. There were nota halt 
d: zen cities in America that had 
twenty thousand pupulation at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century 
Nearly all the solid wealth between 
the two:.ceans was to be found in 
the country on the farms. 

Only in the Presbyterian settie- 
ments were schouls to be found, ex 
cept the most rudimentary kind. 
From the earliest dawn of the century 
nearly every Presbyterian church 
had a schoul-hiu-e beside it; in 
fact, 1t wax considered as essential 
tor the public good to have one as 
the other. 


ECOLISIASTICAL SCHOOLS OR SEMINA 
RIES 
were unknown at the beginning of 
the century, at lexust in the South. 
Almost every preacher had a class 
of young theological students. Or- 
dinarily the churches were far apart. 
The seven churches built in Meck 
lenburg county in 1762, now em- 
braced by three counties, are still 
flourishing churches, and now have 
many offshoots from the parent 
vines. Other cen minations have 
co me in and are flourisoing with the 
increased population. The civiliza- 
tion bas changed most wonderfully 
in the past hundred years. 
SALEM ACADEMY AND THE UNIVERSITY 
AT (HAPEL HILL. 

North Carolina leads all the South- 
ern dtates, if not the whole of Amer 
ica, in establishiny the first female 
scbool in importance, patronized by 
every State in the South. The Mo- 
ravian school at Salem wus estab- 
lished about the closing year of the 
eighteenth century The Moravians 
believed in education and acted wise- 
ly in educating the women first, 
knowing that men would not lag be 
hind. The school is an honor to 
their church and a blessiug to the 
country. 

The University of North Carolina 
was established in 1795 and has been 
ot great service tot: e Stute. It has 
been the means of disseminating 
learning in every branch of useful- 
ness. There is not a State in the 
South or West that has not at one 
time or another been represented by 
North Carolinians educated at the 
University of the State. Her record 
has been glorious indeed, and we are 
sure the State has acted wisely in 
appropriating funds to make the 
University an institution that will 
rank with the foremost on the con- 
tinent, 
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(To be continued.) 





Earth’s noblest thing, a woman 
perfected.—Lowell. 
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Our Social Chat. 


* EDITED RY AUNT JENNIK, RALEIGH, N.C. * 








AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive — ladies 
and young men and some of the most en ertain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to Join sending 
usa letter on some subject of general interest, 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish your real name to appear 
in print, give name by which you wish to be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule 
elapse between the time a letter is written an 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 


‘ 


The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C 





AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 


I have been looking at the names 
on my roll book and must confess 
that the continued absence of 80 
many members of «ur (ircle makes 
me feel just a little blue in spite of 
my utmost efforts to continue the 
hope that thev will eventually re- 
turn. What has caused them to for- 
sake us for so long a time? Does 
Aunt J nnie scold too much? If so, 
she will promise that she will try to 
do better in the future. But to- 


| duy is really the fir t winter day that 


we have had, and it may be that the 
weather has been too 
tempting to remain in doors or to 
think of letter writing. Well, I 
hope all of this will change with the 
weather and that we shall hear from 
each member of our Circle at least 
orce a@ month. I do not agree 
with Cureless Tom in_ think. 
ing that once every three 
months is often enough. A pleasure 
postponed is deprived of some of its 
sweetness. A duty that is, as it 
were, ticd to your apron strings 
aud can be put off from time to 
time is often left undone. Three 
months is so many weeks, and this 
week we simply promise ourselves 
that next week we will not have so 
much to do and can and will write 
to ths Chat. Is it not true, and did 
you do so or did you still promise 
yourself that the next and the next 
unt 1 you have forgotten to write at 
all? 

Harry Furmer's recipe for liver 
puduing is gucd, I know, and we 
should like tou hear from him often. 

Iam delighted to know that Wiil 
Retlaw has not furgott-n us, and 1 
appreciate his generusity in offering 
au nice book as # premium tor the 
bess letter on ‘‘How to Make Home 
Happy.’’ I hope to hear ‘rom many 
ot you on thissubject May the com 
petition be spirited. The premium 
is to be awarded the first of January. 
Now let us see who will be the for- 


tunate person. 
AUNT JENNIE. 


—Ge se 


WILL RETLAW’S GENEROUS OFFER. 

DeaR AUNT JENNIE:—It has been 
quite a time since | -. rote a letter to 
Sccial Chat—so long, 1n fact, that I 
suppose all of tie members of that 
circle have forgotten me, perhaps, 
with the single exception of Tennes- 
see Boy, who, I believe, was the last 
with whom I ‘‘crossed swords.’’ But 
as he has since married and turned 
over a new leaf, I not only extend to 
him the right hand of feliowship, 
but also my congratulations, that he, 
too, has at last found one who can 
appreciate a good thing when she 
sees it. Let us hear trom you, old 
boy. ‘Téll us what you are doing, 
anyway. I'l] bet you a brand new 
quarter my wite is a heap prettier 
than yours—now ! 

In regard to Sunday dinners and 
church going, a subject that has been 
discussed a great deul lately, I would 
like to say a word or two, by way of 
parenthesis: I do not think any 
mun has aright, legal, moral or di 
vine, to require his wife to remain 
at home on Sunday to cook his din- 
ner while he dozes uway in his pew 
atchurch. It’s my private opinion 
that such men go to church on Sun 
day morning more to get out of 
helping toeir wives about home than 
for any other purpose. They argue 
that they work six days a week and 
when Sanday comes they want to 
rest. So far so good, but alluw your 
wife the same privilege. I will say 
that I alwaye assist my wife, not 
only with the cooking on Sunday 8, but 
cleaning up the house, sweeping, 
etc., 80 that we are free to go where 
we please, together; I never attend 
church without her, nor she without 
me. No, it is a sorry specimen of 
manhood that would require his 
wife to bend over a hot cook stove 
all Sunday morning to prepare him 
a nice warm dinner while he dozes 
away in some pleasant corner of a 
church. I only wish such men had 
wives with the spirit that mine has; 
I oan assure you it would not be 
long before they would be the best 
little boys in the community and as 





good cooks and housekeepers as 
could be found anywhere. No, I 
have little respect for any man who 
can do nothing but poke around 
with hi« bands in his pockets while 
his wife slaves away with her house 
work on Sunday If he wishes a 
hot dinner, then let him help get it; 
if he is not willing todo so, then 
let him do without it or make out 
with scraps. It is no more the wife’s 
place to work on Sunday than it is 
the husband’s, and if there is work 
to be done, and must be done, then 
let the husband share the burden as 
he should. Men are not nearly so 
helpless as they would have it appear 
that they are, and wives should not 
allow themselves to be imposed upon, 
as they are in many instances. 

Right here, I would like to speak 
esnecially to the book-loving mem. 
bers of Social Chat. To the member 
who writes the best letter on the 
subject, ‘‘How to Make Home Hap 
py.’’ I will give a cloth-b und book, 
either ‘‘A Story of an African 
Farm,’’ ‘Tom Brown’s School Days,”’ 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,’’ ‘Beside 
the Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ ‘‘Makers of 
Venice,’’ or some other book by a 
well known author. Aunt Jennie 
will decide which letter wins the 
prize and the book will be sent to 
the successful competitor January 
ist. Hoping to see muny letters on 
this subject soon, I am, 

WILL RETLAW. 
Wake Co., N. C. 


LIVER PUDDINGS. 


DrearR AUNT JENNIE:—Mary Jane 
is noted for her nice liver puddings, 
and some Chat readers may be inter- 
ested in ber recipe for making them. 

Take as many pounds of coarse 
corn meal as you have meat and 
place it in the stove and roast it un 
til it isalight brown. It will require 
constant stirring, very much like 
roasting ccffee Take the has. 
let (jights, liver, heart, etc., after 
being nicely dressed, and place in 4 
a pot with a few pods of pepper ; 
boil till very tender. Huve just 
water enough to cover the meat 
when dune. Then run the meat 
through a sausage mill or meat chop 
per to make it fine. It is best to use 
some cracklings if the meat is not as 
plentiful as desired. ‘‘hen mix the 
meal, meat and cracklings thorough- 
ly, using the water in which the 
meat was boiled to make the whole 
into a stiff dough. Flavor with 
cipnamo.s, salt, sage, etc. to suit 
your owa taste. Stuff in large cases 
Then place the pieces, atter tying 
each end with a piece ot cotson 
thread, in a potof water and boil 
for one hour. Take out of water 
and hung up up to dry just like sau- 
sage. 

We would praise these puddings 
to t e highest, but we might cause 
some good lady who fails on the first 
trial to call vengeance down on our 
heads, or Cause some children to 
kick the cuver off the bed and wuke 
some tired farmer get up in the 
cold to place it back on the little 
fretful fellows. Wed» not want to 
eat more than one fourth our length, 
but some of the boys wiil ext four- 
fourths, if they have » chance 


HARRY FARMER. 
Columbus Co., N. CU. 








CARELESS TOM WRITES. 


DEAR AUNT JENNE:—I am glad to 
see that Happiness, one of the ear 
lier contributors to our Chat, has re. 
cently written and set a good exam 
ple for the rest of us by promising 
to writs once each month hereafter. 
We should have a very interesting 
Chat avery week if exch member 
would write just once each three 
months, and it does seem to me that 
we might, each of us who reads the 
Chat this week, resolve to write 
that often at least. S» many once 
familiar faces have been long absent 
trom our Circle—among them, Eva 
Piamondon, Patience, Joe, Mrs. 
Jones, Ellen, Nellie, Lucy, Mrs. 
B'ackwelder, Pansy, Luci'e, Water 
Lily, Mrs. McKinney, Virginia and 
Ruby, an excellent list of names 
Now will not each of these make it 
a point to write once within the 
next three months, and will not each 
member of the Social Chat regard it 
as one of the duties of membership 
to make his appearance quarterly 
from now on? The Chat, I am sure, 
not only adds to the pleasure of its 
members, but’ also draws out the 
best that is in them, encourages the 
best expression of thought, and gives 
training in one of the highest forms 
of art, newspaper writing. 

I read a great deal of advice as to 
reading habits. The point that 
needs to be most often emphasized, 
in my opinion, is that our people are 








giving too much attention to the 


new books of unknown 
chaff on the Surface, an 
attention to the book 
stood the test of time, ang proy 
their right to immorta ity. _ 
find plenty of time to reaq the} any 
novel, whose characters and a — 
will be fogotten five years eae as 
neglect utterly the great muster 7 
the Bible, Shakespeare, Bon. ’~ 
Milton, Soott, Bacon, Tens.” 
Carlyle, Lamb, Ruskin, ang vic 
Hawthorne, Irving, Cooper hii 
son, Lowell, Longfellow, H = 
Poe and other-—whose work 
be read by the thoughtful ar 
cerning ‘‘when you and [ behj 
veil have past.’’ Why not re 
works of known value instead of 
giving our time exclusively to the 
newer works, of which a recent 
writer has said 

‘‘There are not less than 
novels written yearly. Of 
some 8,000 probably ure pr 
Of these possibly 25 are ub 
ordinary and have merit There ure 
probably 10 that deserve ino of 
the praise that reflecting and honeat 
critics accorded them. Of «li, not 
more than two are of positive high 
merit. Not more than one in five 
years is so excellent, so Strong, g9 
original, so pure and admirable us to 
Style, of such moral tone and ele. 
vated conceptions of duty and char. 
acter and of such consn imate 
workmanship as to give it entrance 
into the community of the SUCCEgs. 
ful fictive writers. 

Last winter one of Tak Procres 
SIVE FARMER Correspondents asserted 
that one cf the prime causes of our 
non appreciation of good literature 
is that not one person ia fifty knuws 
how how to read aloud properly, 
And I fear that among us this fine 
art is truly much neglected. Would 
it not be good training if in euch 
family this winter some of the buat 
works of the authors I have named 
should be selected and one hb: ur or 
more each night given tu reading 
selections aloud? Writing of this 
subject—reading saloud— recently, 

Hiram Corson said: 

‘“‘The reading voice demands at 
jeast us much cultiva'ion ax tiv sing. 
ing voice. . Perhaps, in m +t cues, a 
five years’ jadicious trains of the 
singing voice would result in greater 
exceilence than a five years’ «quully 
judicious training cof the reading 
voice. But what a ridivalous on 
trast is presented by the methods 
usually employed for the training of 
the sveaking voice, and tose em- 
ployed for the training of the sing- 
iag voice! If any one would sing, 
says Ware, he attends a master, und 
is driiled in the very elementary 
principles ; and only aiter must lubo- 
rious process, dares to exercise his 
voicein public. If heis even leurn- 
ing to play on the flase for padrlie 
exhibition, what hours unu duys 
would he spend, in giving faci ity to 
his fingers, and attaining the power 
of tito sweetest, and moss expressive 

xcuti n. It weredevoting imeelf 
to the organ, what montus and years 
yoald he labor that he might muster 
its richness and delicacy of expres 
dion’ ’ 

And in this booklet, too 
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d too littl, 
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Imes, 
8 will 
d dig. 
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20,000 
these 
inted, 
ve the 


Dr. 


‘| Corson poia s cut what L regard »$ 


our must common mistake in read 
ing aloud I willlet the Doctor tell 
of it in his own words: 

“Empnasis is regarded by many 
readers as the all-important ‘hing; 
but it is really the least import«dt 
Any untrained voice can empns'2® 
The difficult thing to do wells the 
oppcsits of emphasis—the 4! tng 
of certain subordinate parts of the 
discourse Whatever is suffi ent! 
implied, or should be tiken [oF 
granted, or has been antici vated, 
and, in short, all the outssundiog 1 
lations of the main movement of 
thought and feelig, require to 
slighted in expression, in order that 
they may not unduly reduce the 
prominence and distinctness of thé 
main movement.”’ 

But | am not an authority 00 tl 
subject, and have mentioned it 
simply to get others to thiokiog of 
it and of Dr. Corson’s views: 
should ‘ike especial! for our texchers8 
to give this some attention. 

CaRELEss TOM. 


iis 


— 0 


Each man stands at the centre of 
great network of voluntary infiaen’ 
for good. Through words, bearing 
and gesture he sends out his energies. 
Oftentimes a single speec” hes 
effected great reforms. Off . 
man’s act has deflected the stre# 
the centuries. Full oft a sing!¢ wor 
has been like a switch that turn e 
train from the route running towar 
the fr. zen North to a track oe 
into the {tropic South.—New? 
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Dwight H 
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Christias Life Colunin 





IN MANY PARTS. 


BY THE LATE MiLTBIE D BABCOCK DD 


God of the Dew, : 
In . «ntl +t mioistry, 
r1ea gilently 
Would | some soul refresh anew 


(dod of the Sun, 

Far fl mn’ hest and light 
Bem deheht 

On ra tiant errands swift to ron 


God of t’ e Star, 
To ita stern orbit true, 
M aeoulim' ne 
with dread, lest [ thine order mar 


God of the Sea, 
Maje-t o, vast, profound, 
Enlarge mv bonnd,— 
Broader and deeper let me be. 





“TEN SELF-RUINED MEN.” 





The author of a recent book de- 
signed to be especially helpful to 
young neop'e makes within its pages 
‘. cin tement worth considering : ‘*For 
avers self mude man" he says, ‘‘there 
are t p self ruined men.’ It is vers 
netural for us to wish to take the 
credit for any success we may 
ach eve and to place the resporsi- 
‘iy of «ur ‘ailures somewhere else 
If eo bave given way to a fit of 
anger, itis quite comforting to re 
call tunt: ur vreat grandfather wss 
noted tor bis \i lent temper, and tv 
decides that law of heredity is re 
gpon-ibie for our slip. If we read 
an unwholesome or impure book, we 
are fur more likelv to blame the ac 
quuintanca who recommended it to 
our attention, than ourselves for 
continuing to read it after we real 
ized its nature. Most of us havea 
theory that we would be ‘pretty 
good’’ if it were not for external in- 
finences, which turned us aside from 
the right course. ‘‘Ten self.ruined 
men for every one that is selt- 
made!’ Indeed we may question 
whether apy lives are shipwrecked 
whicn aren t self rnined. The most 
fas:‘inatipng of your acquaintances 
cannot persaude you todo wrong if 
you ure dstermined to do right ‘ihe 
most intricate web of circumstances 
cunnt spare a resolute will Ali 
the forces of evil are powerless to 
stir 4 heart which is rooted and fixed 
in God If you are ruined at all, 
you will be self ruined) God gives 
every one a chance. His offer of 
salvation and hope is open to all. 
Temptation is strong only as it ap 
peals to some inner weakness. Do 
not try to shift the blame of your 
wreng doing to any shoulders but 
your own. Do not deceive yourself 
by thinking that any other can be 
respousivle for your fall. If your 
life is ruin d, depend upon it, it 
will be self-ruined.— Young People’s 
Weekly. 





SEVERITY WITH SIN. 


There are certain diseases which 
require heroic treatment. There are 
certain misd»meanors which require 
radical discioline. “he only method 
which can be employed with sin is 
the m thod of downright severity. 
And yet it is very common now to 
reguid this matter lightly. Sin is 
is considered as a misfortune. We 
have laid the larger share of the 
blame upon our ancestors, exhibiting 
& good deal of cowardice ourselves 
in the +hift of the burd-n. And we 
tend to regard the treatment neces 
Sary ns demanding at the most only 
&mi'd pitience. 

We need to be aroused to a severer 
handing of sin. The results of it 
are not so important as the roots of 
it. When we have safely escaped 
the evil consequences of our wrong 
doing, we have taken only the first 
step Then comes the time for 
Severity with the wrong motive 
Which is somewhere hidden in ovr 
Own breasts. With this we must be 
Severe. It is no time f. r trifling o7 
methods  Eradivaticn is 
the on'y process. Just asthe knife 
is necessary in certain diseases which 
have gripped the tisanes of the body, 
80 a kind of severe spiritual surgery 
'S necessary in the case of sin. Get 
down to the roote of this matter. Be 
Severe with the very motives of the 
heart.—Zion’s Herald. 


half wav 


Chere is nothing so great as to be 
Capable of happiness, to pluok it out 
of “each moment and ‘whatever bap- 
Pens," to find that one can ride as 
84Y and buoyant on the angry, 
menacing, tumultuous waves of life 
48 On those that glide and glitter 
— & Clear sky ; that itis not de- 
ee and wretchedness which come 

at of the storms of adversity, 


but Strength and oalmness.—Annie 
Gilchrist. 





, TO cur 
Take Lax € A COLO IN ONE DAY 


Gragg) tae \ive Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
&, refund the money if it fails to cure. 
WiGroves signature is on each box. 25¢ 


Children’s Column. 


The Progressive Farmer, November 12 !‘01, 


Woman’s Work. 





HOW THE LEAVES CAME DOWN. 


I'll tell yon how the leaves came 
down 
The great tree to his children said : 
“You're vetting sleepy, Yellow and 
B own, 
Yes, very sleepy, 'ittle Red.’’ 


“Ah!’’ begged each silly, pouting 
leaf, 


“Let us « little longer Btay ; 

Dear Father Tree, behold our grief: 
“Tis such a very pleasant day, 
We do not want to go away.”’ 


S> just for one more merry day 
lo the great, tree the leaflets clung, 
Frolicked and danced, and had their 
way, 
Upon the autumn breezes swung, 
Whispering, all their sp rts among, 


‘‘Perhaps the great tree will forget, 
And let us stay until the spring, 

If we all heg and coax anu fret "’ 
But the great tree did no such 


thing ; 
He smiled to hear their whispering 
“Come, children all, to bed!’’ he 


cried— 
And, ere the leaves could urge 
their prayer, 
He shovk his head, and far and wide, 


Fiuttering and rustlin every 
where, 

Down sped the leaflets through the 
air. 


I saw them ; on the ground they lav, 
Golden end red, a huddled swarm, 
Waiting till one from far away, 
White bed: lothes heaped upon her 
arm, 
Should come to wrap them safe 
and warm. 
* * * * * * 


The great bare tree looked down and 
smiled 
“Good night, dear little leaves,’’ 
he said, 
And from bel w each sleepy child 
Replied, ‘‘Good night,’’ and mar 
mured, 
‘*I¢ is so nice to go to bed.”’ 


—Susan Coolidge. 





A LOVE AFFAIR IN THE GARDEN. 


With whom did he fall in love? 
Rose Geranium. 

Was she handsome? 
Beauty 

Did she have many admirers? 
Phlox. 

What was his name? Basil. 

How did he propose? Aster. 

What time of day was their first 
meeting? Morning Glory. 

What was the color of her eyes? 
Violet. 

What was the color of her cheeks? 
Pink. 

What did he wear upon his hands? 
Fox Gloves. 

What fastened his coat? 
elors’ buttons. 

What had she upon her feet? Lady 
slippers. 

Her parents were worldly and 
what had she been told to do? Mari 


An American 


Bach- 


gold. 

What did her lover cffer her? 
Tulips. 

What was the result? Loveina 
tangle. 

Faithful to her parents’ com- 


roands, what did she say? Touch 
me not. 

What did he say, pleading with 
her? Honeydew. 

What did she hope would efface 
their love? Thyme. 

He fell down upon his knees be 
fore her and what did she say to 
him? Johnny jump up. 

What did he do? Rose. 

What did they both have when 
they parted? Bleeding hearts. 

What did he think of adopting? 
Monkshood. 

What did she think of becoming? 
Veiled nun. 

When, after many months the 
parents relented, what did the lovers 
find? Sweet peas. 

What hour was set for the wed 
ding? Four o’olock. 

Who were ber bridesmaids? Violet, 
Lily, Marguerite and Daisy. 

Who was the best man? 
William. 

What did the mother say to the 
bride? Forget-me not. 

Where did they make their home? 
Cape Jessamine. 

What did they find in married life? 
Heartsease —Designer. 

Whatever work a boy undertakes 
he sbould do it heartily for the 
work's sake. The boy who rises 
to the top is the boy who does more 
than he is obliged to do, who is all 
around in his intelligence, and who 
thinks of something besides the end 
of the day and his weekly wage.— 
October Ladies’ Home Journal. 

The Odor of Sanctity.—The churcb 
was beautifully decorated with sweet 
spring flowers and the air was heavy 
with their fragrance. As the service 
was about to begin, small Kitty 
pulled her mother's sleeve: ‘Oh, 


Sweet 











don’t it smell solemn ?’’—Ex. 


WHEN THE UNEXPECTED HAPPENS. 

When the unexpected guest ar 
rives it frequently happens that we 
cannot give quite the welcome that 
we would but for the reserve ques 
tion ever uppermost in the house. 
keeper’s mind, ‘‘What shall we have 
to eat?’’ For there are days when 
one is not prepared for company, 
however well we may manage The 
larder is like Mother Hubbard's cup- 
board and is bare. 

There are few things more conven. 
ient than canned goods, for although 
we might not care to use them every- 
day, we should always keep a sup- 
ply on hand so that we may be par 
tially prepared for the unexpected 
guest, 

Beef extract is a very useful thing 
to have in the house; with this an 
excellent first course may be pre- 
pared in a very few minutes. Hot 
water, and seasoning to taste con- 
verts this into a delicious boullion 
There are spices now ready mixed 
for seasoning soup and one m»y add 
a little onion juice if this is liked, 
and known to be relished by the 
guest. 

A very appetizing dish may be pre 
pared from bits of cold meat, chick- 
en, turkey, beef, mutton or lamb 
If these sre canned they may be 
used in the same way. Chop fine, 
season well, and mix with melted 
butter or meisten with hot milk; 
put in individual shells and sprinkle 
with sifted bread crumbs; place in 
the oven just long enough to heat 
through 

Another way to serve bits of meat 
isto cut it up in small pieces and 
make a white sauce for it; a cupfal 
of milk, two tablespoonfuls of but 
ter, one tablespoonful of flour makes 
a good sauce. Toast strips of bread 
and put the bits of meat with them, 
pour the sauce over all and serve. 

Another nice way is tochop the 
meat if you have time. Heat boiling 
hot with some meat gravy or even 
some soup stock, seasoned with peo- 
per, salt and celery, add butter if 
the meat is alllean. Toast rounds 
of bread and put a generous spoon 
ful of the meat mixture on each slice 
or round. 

A tomato cream toast is atother 
delicious dish. It will take some 
minutes to prepare this but not long 
if the fireis bright, and one’s tem 
per, too. Take a cup and half of to- 
matoes, strained, and heated, pour 
this over a mixture made of three 
tablespoonfuls of butter well mixed 
with two tablespoonfals of flour 
The butter is melted in a granite 
saucepan and the flour incorporated 
into if while warm ; when the toma- 
toes are hot they ar3 poured over 
the butter and flour. Add a quar- 
ter of a teaspoonful of soda. If more 
seasoning is required add this. Then 
the last thing before pouring over 
the toast,addjajhalf cup ot hot cream. 
Have rounds of bread toasted and 
the crust removed. This dish needs 
serving at once. 

If you have cold mashed potatoes 
you can make them almost as good 
as new by heating them and pressing 
through the utensil made for this 
purpose. 

Eggs are always convenient when 
inawhurry. Slices of toast with the 
eggs dropped on them and a thin 
slice of broiled bacon on each egg, 
mukes a nice looking and good tust- 
ing dish. The bacon may be put on 
the broiler over a pan and placed in 
the ovenif the fire is needed for 
other things. It will not cook as 
quickly but it will cook well and br 
good. 

Riced potatoes look well served in 
cups; place cold meat in the bottom 
of the cup and the riced potatoes on 
top; brown in the oven. 

Soda crackers d» not seem to pre 
sent a very good appearance for 
dessert, but a very good one with») 
may be from these self same crack 
ers, providing you have some nice 
canned fruit, peaches, for instance 
Battter the crackers, and spread 
with the peaches, «dding sugar pln 
tifally. Cover with a second pnt 
tered cracker. Place in the oven to 
heat. Heat the jnice from the cxun 
of fruit and add sugar to make a 
thick syrup. Serve with the hot 
syrup. Jam or jelly is sometimes 
used to put between the crackers, 
and if one can have whipped cream 
with these this too makes a delicious 
dessert. 

Crackers are also nice buttered 
and covered with grated cheese 
Heat in the oven and serve for 4 
light lunch with chocolate or o ff 
i ia easily and quickly 
rved at once ix good 
butter should be put 











in a frying pan. An omelet may be 
made after one’s own recipe. Here 
is a simple rule for common omelet: 
Four eggs, a cup of milk, into which 
has been smoothly blended one table- 
spoonful of fl,ur; mix well, add salt 
and pour into the frying pun after 
the butter hus become very hot. Let 
brown on one side, iifting the edges 
to allow the uncooked mixture to 
run down to the bottom. When 
creamy looking but not hard on top, 
slip into a platter and double une 
half over the other. This may be 
served with strips of toast built up 
like the corn-cob houses the children 
build. Toast looks very pretty this 
way. 

Everybody knows that a stale cake 
may be steamed and served with a 
lemun sauce for dessert. 

Canned salmon may be served cold 
garnished with thin siices of lemon. 
It may also be served hot, well 
seasoned with pepper and salt. 

One may alm:st aiwuys have 
Sulud dressing on hand so thata 
Salud may be prepared at a short 
notice. 

Indeed, when the unexpected hap- 
pens do not make yourself miserable 
because you Cannot serve an elabo 
rate weal. I know your friend or 
friends will enjoy the impromptu 
Visit better if you are bright and 
cordial, serving what you have 
nospitably, than they could the most 
elaborate dinner served by a worried 
housewite.—Rore Seelye- Miller. 





APHORISMS FOR CHILDREN. 


1, Animal food once a day and in 
Small quantities, if the teeth can 
musticate, is necessury to a rapidly 
growing child. 

2. Avoid a too nourishing diet in 
a vivlent-tempered child. 

3 Avoid seasoned dishes and salt 
meats, pastry, uucooked vegetables, 
unripe foud, wine, and rich cake. 

4. Never tempt the appetite when 
disincliaed. 

5. Insist on thorough chewing; a 
chilu who eats tuo fast eats too 
much. 

6 Vary the food from day to day, 
but avoid: variety at one meal. 

7. Take care th:t the child’s food 
is well cooked. 

8. Wine, beer, and confections 
should never be given. 

9. Give no food between meals : the 
stomach requires rest, jike any otuer 
organ of the body. 

10 Remember that overfeeding 
and the use of improper tood kill 
more children than any other disease 
of the body. 

11. Give no laudanum, no pare- 
goric, no teas. 

12. Remember that the summer 
complaint c mes chiefly from over- 
feeding, and the use of improper 
food, but never trom teething. 

13. When children vomit and 
purge, give them nothing to eat for 
four or five hours. 

14. Do not bring a child under 
three vears of age to your table to 
eat —Motherho:d 





“Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work? 





GOLD DUST ¥31,2¢ 2" 
about the house at 
half the cost of soap and with half the Jabor. 
“Housework is hard work without Gold Dust.” 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago. 


KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


WHY HiV& Hi’ KS 
#bout your premises? (thers do not, 


THE DRAUGHON HAWK CALLER 


call< them to you, Take the caller and your 
guna. gtridofthe pes s. Save your chick 
eus and birds and please your wife, 

A TURK" Y HUNT 
is male ex-itableaod p ofitable by the use of 
t 


he ’ 
DRAUGHON TURKEY CALLER. 


Most perf ct immit.tor of a wild turkey ever 
produced, an? never fai s 'odr w them to you 
th se call rs are furnished by mail postpal : at 
75c. each, or $6.0 per do en, by the patentee, 
H. H. DR‘ UGHON, 
MIN O,N.C. 

Ist Premiom awarded at N OC, state Fair, 1911, 

to each of above call rs 








MONEY TO LEND 





1 represent 
parties who 


will lend 
ON FARM UNDS. § moose 
meee eewe farm lands 
in Wakeand 


adj in ng counties Easy terms, and 
long time on loans can be obtained 
bv the borrowers. For further par 
ticulars write me or call to see me 
at my ffice 
Room 28, Pullen Building 
Raleigh, N. CO. : 3 3 





J. N. HOLDIN 








EVERY PROGRESSIVE 


from Pods 1n 60 minutes. 





Light, Simple, Strong, kigid, Durable. 
\ For One or Two Horses. Right or Left Hand. 
ke Right hand will be seni. unl-ss left is ordered 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., Hillsboro, N. C. 





FARMER NEEDS THEM. 


—— 


No. 1. STAR PEA HULLER, HAND POWFR. 






" RE"Sold under our enarantee to hull and clean 10 to 15 bushels Cow Peas 


WEIGHT AND GUARANTEED CAPACITY. 


No. 1, 375 pounds 10 to 15 bushels.................... $ 25 00. 
No. 2, 509 nounds, 20 te 40 bushels.................... $ 35.00, 
No. 3, 2,000 pounds, 75 to 100 bushels................. $125 00. 


Disk Plows, 
Price, $30.00. 








“CHATTANGUGA,” - 


incidents and hair-brexdth oscaper 


subscription to our publication. 


‘oll ina very entertaining manner,” 
number only, which we are sendin free of charge to every one who sends 50 cents for a year’s 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


A ROMANCE OF THE CIVIL WAR, 


Containing 229 pages, by F. A. MITCHELL, late 


it United Siates Army. Have you read it? [f not then 
ou send at once before they are all taken. Here’s what 
the Fvansville Journal says, “Contains plenty of stirri 


We have a limi 


Address at once: 
SOUTHERN FRUIT AND TRUCK GROWER, 
{92 E Elobth St., Chattanooga, Tene. 





BOOKS 


Every Farmer and Farmer's Se: 
SHOULD READ! 


The following books combine 
the results of the very latest and 
best science with the best skil) 
of practical farm work and man 
agement. Euch one is written 
by a specialist who has attained 
‘reputation for long continued 
and conscientious work. Every 
volume is readable. simple, clear 
out, practical, up to date, and 
throughly scietific and reliable 
Every farmer who strives te 
keep abreast of the times should 
read them 


L. H. Bailey’s Principles of Agriculture... 1.2 
A. I. Root’s A. B.C. of Bee Culture............ 1.2 
Henry Stewart’s The Domestic Sheep......... 1.54 
Voorbees’ Book on Fertilizers.............::0. 1.00 
Practicns AMTICUILUTO......00000ccccess ssccesseeee cee 000 Bt 


Any of the above valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH N © 


“ THE LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED 
NORTH CAROLINIANS.” 


Biagea platen Portraits and Best Known 

Bpeeches o' Davie Macon, Murphy, Gaston, 

Badger, Swain, Ruffin, Bragg, (¢rahum, Moore, 

Petth rew, Pender, R«imseur, Grimes and Hill, 
A Handsome Book of 600 pages. Price, $2. 
With The Progressive Farmer one year, $2.75. 
Address all orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 


A SHORT 


ULEAN TRIP 


The Most Delightful Route 
to NEW YORK and 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


—I8 VIA THE— 


Old Dominion Line 


AND RAIL CUNNECTIONS 

Desirable Route to Pan-American Exposition, 

Buffalo, N Y., as the monotony of long 
rail journey is broken. 








Express steamships leave Norfolk. Va., daily, 
except Sunday, at 7.00 p. m., and Old Point 
Comfort at 8.0 p. m., for New York direct, af- 
fording opportunity for through passengers 
from the Soutn, Southwest and West to visit 
Richmond, ‘id [Point Comfort ande Virginia 
Beach en route. 
For tickets and general information apply to 
railroad ticket agents, or to M. B. CROWELL, 
General Agent, Norfolk, Va; J. F. MAYER, 
Agent, 1212 Main St., Riehmond, Va. 
H, B. WALKER, TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
J.J. BROWN, GENERAL PASSENGER AGT, 
NEW YORK.N. Y. 

















CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRIGHTS AND DESICNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service, 
My office close to U 8. Patent Office. 


e clo FREE prelimin- 
ary examinations made. ere fee not due un’ it 
issecured. PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN—19 

ACTUAL EXPERIENCE, Book ‘‘How to o>tain Patents,” 
etc., sent free. Patents procured through E. G. Siggers 
receive special notice, without charge, in the 


INVENTIVE AG 


ustrated monthly—Eleventh year— , 


EG. SIGGERS, ster s= Snow & Co. 


i 














918 F Sr., N. W., 
¢-2BO222e-BQoeoee 


y WASHINGTON, D.C 
$ Really Now 


Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- 
~ na! as THE PROGRESSIVE 


FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 
of any man’s money? :: 3 3 





AGRICULTURAL DIRECTORY. 


N. C. Cotton Planters’ Association. 


Presideni—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, N, 0, 
Secretary—Jno. P. Allison, Concord, N, O, 


N.C. Tobacco Growers’ Association. 

President—John 8. Cunningham, Cunning. 
hama, 

Vice-President—J. B. Phillips, 
N.C. 

Secretary—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N, CO, 

Treasurer—W. B. Upchurch, Morrisville, N, 0, 

EXKOUTIVE COMMITTER. 

Col. KR. W. Wharton, Washington, N. C.; Dr, 
R. H. Speight, Wrendale, N. C.; R. H. Ricks, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; H. H. Knight, Eagle 
Rock, N. ©., W. L. Kennedy, Falling Creek, 
N.C.; Gen, T. F. Toon, Lumberton, N.C.; Dr, 
Elias Fulp, Fulp, N.C; W. L. Bouldin, 
Archdale, N. ©, 


Battleboro 





N.C Farmers’ State Alliance. 
Presideni-.W, B. Fieming, Ridgeway, War- 
ren Co, N.C, 

Vice-President—T, P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowsn Oo, N.C, 
Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N. ©. 
Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland, Co., 
N.C. 
Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M, Mit 
chell, Wayne Oo., N.C. 
Chaplain—Rev. W.8. Mercer, Moyock, Ourri- 
tuck Co., N. 0, 
Doork eeper—Geo., T, Lane, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford Co., N. O., 
Sergeant-at-Arms—R, H. Lane, Aurora, Beau. 
fort Co., N. 0. 
Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A, Gre 
ham, Macbpelah, N. C, 

EXEOQUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N. O, 
W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. O. 
John Graham, Warrenton, N. 0, 
Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C, 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C. 





North Carolina Department of Agriculture, 
OFFICERS, 

Com missioner—#8, L. Patterson, 

Secretary—T. K. Bruner, 

Entomologist—Franklin Sherman. 

State Veterinarian—Tait Butler, 

State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore, 

Botanist and Biologist—Gerald MeCarthy. 

Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh, 

N.C 





N. C. Crop Pest Commission, 


8. L, Patterson, Chm’n, Raleigh; Dr. B. W. 
Kilgore, Raleigh; J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 





N.C. Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. ©. 
Agriculturist—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh, 
N.¢, 












uae 


Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, . 
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Correspondence. 


A8 TO THE VALUE UF COTTON SEED. 








Secretary Parker Sends a Vigorous Reply to 
Fach Point Made by Mr Calvin—An Inter- 
esting Document for all That Have Cotton 
Seed to Sell. 

Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The following items are taken 

from last week's issue of the Manu- 

facturer’s Record and are significant : 

“Three hundred and forty-seven 
loads of cotton seed were received at 
Henderson, Texas, October 26th, on 
wagons. The cotton oil mill at Hen- 
derson bought nine tenths of the 
seed at prices ranging from $18 to 
$31 per ton. This is the highest 
price ever paid for seed at that Texas 
point.”’ 

“The New York Journal of Com- 
merce and Balietin in reviewing the 
market says: ‘In cotton seed there 
is the same fight on between refiners 
and crushers on one side, controlled 
by what planters consider a trust, 
and the planters themselves. The 
latter have resisted so far very suc- 
cessfully an attempt of the former 
to make the price of seed far below 
what the price of oil would warrant 
compared with former years. Fail 
ing, the producers have been trying 
to break the price of oil for its effect 
on seed, and the absence of export 
demand has helped them without 
selling any considerable stuff. The 
fight is still on.”’ 

The first item would indicate that 
there are some very stupid old mill 
men in Texas, judging by the viows 
of your correspondent, Martin V. 
Calvin, in a recent issue of THE PRo- 

~GRESSIVE FarmeR. Mr. Calvin is a 
fluent writer and evidently knows 
what he is writing about. While he 
-is a stickler for facts, according to 
his written statement, he juggles 
some of them and leaves others un- 

told. , 

His statement that there are 500 
cotton oil mills in the South may be 
true, but I dare say 100 of them do 
half the business thatis done. He 
refers to a statement going the 
rounds that a syndicate, meaning 
fertilizer companies, now have con 
trol of 50 per cent. of the oil mills, 
and he was so much interested in 
the statement that he got the facts 
in the matter, and here they aro as 
he sets them forth: ‘The Southern 
Cotton Oil Company own 60 mills, 
and the American Cotton Oil Com 
pany owns 40 mills, or 20 per 
cent. of the mills of the South.”’ 
I happen to know that heis very 
much mistaken in the number of 
mills owned by the Southern Cotton 
Oil Company, unless I have been 
misinformed by a prominent member 
of the Company. Just here I will 
say that this member gave identically 
the same reasons and used the same 
argument about blood, tankage, etc., 
of the Western fertilizer men, that 
Mr. Calvin did, for buying up the 
cotton oil mills. 
been established by two witnesses, 
Mr. Calvin and the other oil mili 
man. 


The statement that I saw in the 
papers said that the ‘‘combine’’ 
owned 50 per cent. measured by out- 
put of the mills—a statement that is 
not far from the truth. They have 
bought up the large mills in this 
State and left the small inland mills, 
that is to say, mills not on the rail 
roads, a method they have probably 
pursued in other States. 
The Oliver Mill, in Charlotte, has 
& capacity equal to several small 
mills, but Mr. Calvin . evidently 
counts all mills equal in his esti 
|;mate. His letter on the cotton seed 
question was written for the same 

purpose that Mr. Mills’ estimate on 

the cotton crop two years ago, that 
_, cost the cotton farmers millions of 
‘dollars, was sent out. Mr. Calvin is 
~ evidently connected with the cotton 

oil combine and is wanting to con- 
| vince the farmers that they should 
'; sell their cotton seed for 21 cents a 
. bushel. , 
; He says: “It should not concern 
' the farmers what is alleged to have 
‘been agreed upon by cotton seed 
,. buyers as to the price, which should 
‘| rule this year. The fact is they are 
paying 21 cents cash per bushel for 
all the seed delivered at their doors, 
or they are exchanging one ton of 
seed for one hundred bushels of 
seed.”’ 
* No, he thinks the price fixed by 
.the buyers should not have con- 

cerned the farmers at all. But the 

farmers thought differently and 
| said they would have something to 
' do with fixing a price at which their 
|. Product should sell. But for this 
'. timely action. on the part of the 


So that point has ij 


would not now beselling foras much 
a: 21 cents a bushel. 
Mr. Calvin says the combine does 
not want to shut out competition, 
yet itis doing allit can to keep the 
price of seed down, as is shown by 
this paragraph from the New York 
Journal of Commerce and Bulle'in: 
“The planters so far have resisted 
very successfully an attempt of the | 
oil mills to make the price of seed far 
below what the price of oil would 
warrant compared with former 
years.”” The New York Journal of 
Yommerce does not make loose state- 
ments concerning commercial mat- 
térs. Its reputation as an authority 
on snch subjects is at stake and its 
circulation depends on its accuracy 
and truthfulness in this respect. 
According to Mr. Calvin, they do 
not want to shut out competition, 
but see what they resorting to. . The 
Journal of Commerce further says: 
“Failing, the producers have been 
trying to break the price of oil for 
its effect on seed.’’ There itisina 
nutshell. The farmers advanced the 
price of cotton seed because the 
price of oil and meal justified the ad- 
vance. The combine finding the 
farmers firm in their position, resort 
to trying to break the price of oil so 
as to justify the lowing of the price 
of seed. I cannot conceive of amore 
detestable thing for them to resort 
to. 
What is it but competition that 
run the price of seed in Texas up to 
$18 per ton and even up to $21 per ton 
—27 cents to 31 cents a bushel? Yet 
Mr. Calvin says this combine does 
not want to shut out competition. If 
his statement in this respect is trae, 
why do they not pay the farmers the 
25 cents a bushel they are asking? 
If the mill in Henderson, Texas, can 
pay 31 cents a bushel, surely the 
trust mills can pay 25 cents a bushel 
in North Carolina, and the other 
cotton growing States. 
Mr. Calvin goes into a calculation 
showing that a ton of cotton seed is 
worth only $9.75 to the farmer, 
whereas he can sell it to the oil mill 
for $14—making $4 25 by the trans 
action. Hesays nothing about the 
cost of hauling the seed to the mill 
and hauling fertilizers back home, 
nor does he say anything about the 
$13.15 worth of oil and linters that 
the ton of seed contain. Simply be- 
cause these are not of value as a 
manure is no reason that the farmer 
should get nothing for them. If the 
same rule were applied to the lint it 
would scarcely bring anything. The 
farmers contend that they should 
share in the pr_fits coming from all 
the products of the seed, and that 
they should receive a price for the 
ssed commensurate with the prices 
of oil, meal, etc. 
Farmers have obligations and re- 
sponsibilities resting on them just as 
otber people have. They have chil 
dren to clothe and educate the same 
as the oil mill men have. They know 
hat the present price of cotton seed 
oil and meal will justify the mills in 
paying more than $14 a ton for seed, 
Mr. Calvin’s letter to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 
And it is to be hoped that the 
farmers of the Souih will stand firm 
and not sell their cotton seed for less 
than 25 cen'sa bushel. The indica- 
tions are thew will bring that and 
more where there is any competition. 
Under existing circumstances, Mr. 
Calvin will have to write several 
letters before he convinces the farm- 
ers they ought to sell their cotton 
seed for 21 cents a bushel. 
T. B. PARKER. 
Orange Co., N. C. 
FA SAR Se 
ALLIANCE RESOLUTIONS. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Resolved, By the officers and mem- 
bers of the Beaufort County Farmers 
Alliance, that we heartily indorse 
the action of the cotton growers of 
the State in refusing to sell their seed 
at the price paid by the trust. 

We recommend that the farmers 
hold them at home and use them 
there. H. A. Curuer, 

JNO. GRAY HODGES. 

The pledges of the Democratic 
leaders in the Virginia campaign 
commit the Constitutional Conven.- 
tisn absolutely against the disfran. 
chisement of « single white man. 





$100 Reward $100, 


The readers of this paper will be 
learn that there is at Gon one dre pleased to 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
s, and that is Catarrh. MHall’s Catarrh 
Cureisthe only positive cure known to the med- 
ical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional 
disease, requires @ constitutional treatment. 
Ha)ll’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, actin 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces o 
the system, thereby destroying the foundation 
f the disease, and giving the patient stre 
building up the constitution and assisting 
nature in ping ite work. The proprietors have 
so much faith in its curative powers, that the 
Hundred Dollars for any case that ( 
te cure. Send for list of nials. 


Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Tolede,O. 
mar Gold by ee. 
Hall’s Feat Pills are the best. 





farmers, seed in all probability 


OPPOSED TO OUR INTEREST LAW. 





Mr. Gore Also‘ Condemns Some Features of 
Our Revenue Law. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
For some time I have been think- 
ing about our interest laws. They 
are aguinst the interest of the smail 
borrowers, perhaps against the in- 
terest of all borrowers, but espe- 
cially against the small borrowers. 
There seems to be no law against a 
merchant, horse trader or realestate 
trader making 25, 50 or 100 per cent. 
profit, in’case the buyer cares to pay 
it; but if the money lender gets over 
6 per cent. per annum, he has to lose 
donble the amount of the whole in- 
terest charged, that is in case the 
borrower or some one else re- 
ports him. Lenders are allowed to 
charge 8 per cent. in South Carolina 
and Georgia, and 10 per cent. in 
Florida ; this can be done legally in 
those States. 


The taxes in my city, including 
State, county and city, is about $2 65 
on each hundred dollars loaned. 
Subtract $2.65 from six which leaves 
$3 35, the lender would get for the 
use of his money, rented or loaned 
out as money, while if he puts it in 
goods, wares, and merchandise, he 
can get much more for it. The 
money borrower who wants from 
$25 to $100 had better pay 10 or 12% 
per cent. for the money than fail to 
get the use of it, and yet, he cannot 
borrow it. The sensible lender will 
lend in other States where he can 
get more for it. 

If our Legislature would make a 
law saying that money loaned at 6 
per cent. should be non-taxable, or 
that money, like goods, could be 
loaned at any price agreed on by the 
lender and borrower, but there 
should be a written contract for each 
transaction, so there would be no 
doubt about the borrower agreeing 
to pay the interest named in the con- 
tract, and that on all verbal contracts 
the interest should not be over 8 per 
cent. collectable—this would be bet- 
ter, especially for the small bor- 
rower. It is against the interest of 
the large borrower also I think, but 
he has a wider field in which to look 
for cheap money, in the money cen- 
ters in case he cannot get it at home 
ata reasonable price. But the small 
borrower has not the collateral that 
would be demanded in New York, or 
other money centers, consequently, 
if he does not get the money at home, 
he cannot get it anywhere. 

Politicians have made capital every 
time they have cut down the legal 
rate of interest, and reaily the small 
borrowers have many times thought 
it to their interest, but many of 
them have found, to their sorrow, 
that it was against their interest. 

Another law we have is this: fac- 
tories and stocks of other corpora- 
tions in this State are not taxed, but 
the plant is taxed, as real estate, and 
at the same rate as real estate would 
be taxed, whichis right. But, a man 
owning tactory stock in other States 
is compelled to be taxed on the stocks 
he holds in other States, at least for 
the difference between the assessed 
value of the property in that State, 
and the market value of the stock, 
which is unjast. The people in 
South Carolina, or other States own- 
ing factory stock in this State, I 
understand, are not taxed on itin 
this State like weare on st cks in 
their states. So, that makes our in- 
vestors at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with investors living in other 
States. This ‘should not be. If I 
own a saw mill, or a piece of landin 
South Carolina, I presume that the 
North Carolina tax lister would not 
think about taxing it, but if I own 
three-fourths of a cotton mill in 
South Carolina, and it is a corpora 
tion, Iam taxed. This may be legal}, 
but it isa very foolish and unjust 
law, I think. 

Our people, and espesialiy the two 
classes, one that wishes to borrow 
money in smxll amounts, ani the 
other who owns the kind of stock I 
mention, should think over these 
things carefully, and induce their 
members of the Legislature to try 
and change them. D. L Gors. 

New Hanover Co, N.C. 





Life outweighs all things if love 
lies within it —Goethe. 
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0 ICE IN A LIF Tl 


is ten enou 
to buy & wagon if you buy the right kind, T 


TRIG “was 


fasts that long under ordinary conditions, Firat the 

of a wagon depends meee the wheels. This one is 
equipped with our EleetrieSteel Wheels, with straight 
or stagger spokes and wide tires. Wheels any height 
from 2 to 60 in, It lasts because tires can’t get loose. ne 
re-setting, hubs can’t crack or spokes become loose, tel- 
loes can’t rot, swell or dry out. Angie steel hounds 

DAILY 








7 
Don’ w W book, 
ELECTRO WHEEL 60. Box 98, Quince t 
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FREE SCHOOLS AND ANARCHY. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Several weeks ago I noted in one 
of ‘Harry Farmer’s’’ excellent ar- 
ticles a suggestion concerning free 
schools in North Carolina that 
pleased me, because if was a good 
idea, and also because it advocated 
some departure from the prezent in- 
efficient system. 

I use the term inefficient ad visedly 
because there are over twenty per 
cent. of the white people of the State 
who are grossly ignorant in the 
branches of common school educa- 
tion, and it is high time that the peo- 
ple depart from the old way. 

It is ashame that the peop’e of the 
sovereign State of North Carolina, 
the first of all the colonies to issue a 
delaration of independence, should 
now, after twelve decades of mate- 
rial prosperity, be so far behind 
every one of the original thirteen 
States and most of the later ones in 
the matter of common school edu- 
cated people. 

The condition will not admit of ar- 
gument in its defence. 

To think of itis enough when in 
our daily avocations we must see 
thousands of our people turning their 
faces aside, blushing with shame 
while they humbly say, ‘‘Ican neither 
read nor write, for we children had 
no chance to go to school.”’ 

So let me suggest a way.out of 
this situation. 

Let our next Legislature enact that 
the State issue enough two per cent. 
gold payment bonds payable after 25 
years and within 50 years to provide 
a fund sufficient to build a new mod 
ern school house for each race in 
every school precinct in the State 
where one is needed and provide 
school therein nine months every 
year continuously. 

Also provide that all persons under 
21 years who are physically able 
shall attend such school at least six 
months each year until from exam- 
ination they shall show to have mas- 
tered all of the common graded 
school branches. 

Also provide free books for all by 
a carefully protected plan. 

The money now spent by the peo 
ple for books and free schools would 
amply pay for the books and provide 
a sinking fund to pay the interest on 
the bonds and much of the principal, 
and the next generation would pay 
the debt and not feel it half so much 
as we do the ‘‘school tax’’ of to day 

Such a system in operation for 25 
years would leave little room for 
anarchy. It isin ignorance that the 
hideous monster known as anarchy 
is deeply rooted and fostered. An 
archy claims to be educated, but it 
is a mistake to name that educ tion, 
which is without God or liberty, 
power, wisdom, justice, truth and 
love—except for self. 

Last week the poor misguided 
creature, scarcely worthy the name 
of human, suffered the death penalty 
for taking the life of a great, good 
and kind President of the most 
charitable and progressive people on 
earth. Tho assassin’s ignorance was 
schooled, trained and hardened up 
to the awful crime by the destruc- 
in the 
chaotic visions of ignorant minds. 

For this éne act a whole nation 
must suffer and weep. It had been 
better had the nation schooled all its 
children and morally trained all of 
its ignorant people for an age, than 
now to suffer the results of this one 
vicious acé. 

But ‘‘’tisdone.’’ The warning of 
the future confronts us. 

If this coming Congress with its 
Executive does not enact an amend- 
ment to the Constitution and submit 
it to the people for adoption, that 
will make the talking, teaching, 
printing, publishing or in any way 
advocating or acting the principles 
or doctrines of anarchy anywhere 
within the domain of the United 
States, by male or female, a crime 
and high treason against the govern- 
ment, and punishable by labor ina 
penitentiary for life, they will not 


with the people who placed them 
there to legislate for them. 

Let every freeman write to his 
Congressman and Senator, urging 
the adoption of such a measure. The 
safety of our republic and the peace 
of her people demand it. 

SAMUEL ARCHER. 

Iredell Co, N.C. 


If the British can’t starve the 
Boers out they might wait for them 
to die of old age.—The Detroit Tri- 
bune. 
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Laxative Bromo-Quinine 
one day. No Cure, No 





be legislating for and in harmony 


SEWING MACHINES, 


Price Reduced to $17 50 for either 
Drop Head or Box Cover. 
Light Running, 
Almost Noiseless, 
Easily Operated, 
Self-Threading Shuttle, 
Self-Setting Needle, 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, 
Tension Release, 
Positive Feed, Etc. 
f@e"Full Set of Attachments with 
each Machine. 


BUGGIES, : WAGONS, : 
HARNESS, ETC , 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


THE BUSINESS AGENCY 


Can aid you in purchasing— 
Groceries, Hardware, 
Farming Utensils, Buggies, 
Wagons, Harness, Furniture, 
Sewing Machines, Cotton Gins, 
Presses, Engines, Wagons, Scales, 
Threshing Machines, Saw Mills, 
Cook Stoves, Corn Shellers, 
Cane Mills, Plows, Harrows, 
Farm Bells, Washing Machines, 
Oils, Roofing Paints, Barb-d 
and Plain Wire, Mowing Ma 
chines, Hay Presses, Rakes, 
Corn and Cott: n Planters, 
Guano Sowers, Fertilizers, 
Manure Spreaders, Feed, 
Cutters, Etc., Etc., 
GRANULATED SUGAR, 
$5.10 per 100 pounds. 
—o—- 

Write for prices onan anything 
you wish to purchase and we will 
try to save money for you. 

T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., 


HILLSBORO, N. C 


CARTS, 








A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 





The burned district of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, is to be rebuilt at once, 
offering an opportunity of employ 
ment to workmen, an excellent pros- 
pect to contractors and capitalists. 
Jacksonville is reached from all di- 
rections by the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway System, which offers unex 
celled facilities in the way of sched- 
ules and through car service to that 
point. 


REPANS 








RIPANS ROLLED THE STONE AWAY. 


Mrs. E. Pear] Payne, a physician’s wife, 
aged twenty-four years, whose address is 
corner Wood and Melrose streets, Obicago, 
Iil., writes: “I was troubled with my stom- 
ach. I kept complaining to husband, but 
he woul! not pay much attention to me. 
got a box of Ripans Tabules, the five- 
cent size, aud the first Tabule brough re- 
lief. Aftera few days he remarked tu me: 
‘What has become of that rock in your 
stomach?’ I said that one liitle Ki,;ans 
Tabuie rolled it away. He says he is wil- 
ling to buy them for meif they will relieve 
and keep me quiet so I won’t bother him,” 


There is scarcely any condition of ill-health 
that is not benefited by the occasional use 
of R'Il'P*A‘N’S Tabules, and the price, 10 for 
5 cents, does not bar them from any home or 
justify any one in enduring ills that are easily 
cured. For sale by druggists. 














BRANSON'S ALMANAC 
L202. 


ORDER AT ONCE OF LEVI BRANSON, 
~ RALEIGH, N.C. 














0 A COMBINED GRAIN, 
PEANUT and PEA 
THRESHER, write 
THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR MACHINERY CO., 
MANSFIELD, OHIO, 
—OkK— 
WARRY C. ST. CLAIR, 
SALISBURY, N.C. 
ler Creninns and full particulars on applica- 








$175 Farmer’s Saw Mill. 
We manufacture all sizes and 
stviex of Saw Mills and Ma 


Chinery. Write for circulars 
and vrices, 


SALEM IRON WORKS, weston 2aLEM, 








(Tecumseh 6 49283.) 
POLAND CHINAS, 4,,S2Rerior, lot of 
Boors—“Tecumseh G” antl “"Modarch™ The 
two best strains of living hogs represented in 


this herd—Sows in igs, and young Boars and 
Sows of all ages. Send to headounrions and 
eee ag the oldest and largest herd of 

n s&s , at one half Wes- 

tern prices. Address: J. B. Ke Y, ws 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


DISCONTIN U ANCES—Kesponsibie subscrib- 
ers continue to receive 8 journal until 
\ne publishers are notified by letter to discon- 


iinue, when all axrearanss must be paid. If you 
io not wish the journa continued for another 








year after your subscription has i 
ihould then notify us to discontinue ft — 
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Twenty Energetic 


WANTED: solicit Tneuiberships for 


Veterinary Science Associ 
steaty employment. A Spr a ay Pay and 
State Manager, Hillsboro N.c. ~~ * SYKEs, 


5O60bbh 


No Smoke House, ri 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTHAGT OF Sit 
Made from hickory wood. Give: OKE. 


Cheaper, cleaner than old Ways dictions flavor, 


cular, E. Krauser & Brey, ind for civ 


riz a 
Southern 
Railway... 


ANNOUNCES THE 
OPENING OF THE WINTER 


.. TOURIST SEASON 


AND THE PLACING 
—ON SALE uF— 


Excursion Tickets 


TO ALL PROM'NENT 
POINTS IN THE 


South, Southwest, 
West Indies, Mex- 
ico and California, 


—INCLUDING— 


Men to ao. 















St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Miami, 
Jacksonville, Tampa, Port Tampa, 
Brunswick, Thomasville, Charles 
ton, Aiken, Augusta, Pine. 
hurst, Asheville, Atlunta, 
New Orleans, Mem- 
phis and 


The + Land + of + the + Sky, 


PERFECT DINING AND SLEEP. 
ING.CAR SERVICE ON ALL 
TRAINS. 








SEE THAT YOUR TICKET READS 
VIA : SOUTHERN : RAILROAD 





ty" Ask any Ticket Agent for full 
intormation, or address : 


R. L. VERNON, Cc. W. WESTBURY, 
Traveling Pass. Agent, District Pass. Agent 
« Charlotte, N.C. Ri hmond, Va. 


8S. H. HARDWICK, 
General Passenger Agent. 


J.M.CULP, W.A. TURK, 


Traffic Manager. Asst. Pass. Traffic Manager 
WASHINGTON, ¥. 0. 





Opening of Winter Tourist Season. 


The Southern Railway, which op- 
erates its own lines over the entire 
South and forms the important link 
in the grand highway of travel be- 
tween the North and Sonth, Florida, 
Cuba, Mexico, the Pic fio Coast and 
Central America, announces tor the 
winter of 1901 and 1902 the most 
superb service ever cffered. Its 
splendid regular service will be aug 
mented by the Southern Palm Limi 
ted, a magnificent Pullman train, 
which will be operated between New 
York and St. Augustine, Florida 





“Winter Homes in Southern 
Lands,” 


The above is the title of an attra 
tive booklet just iasuec by. the Pas 
sepger Department of the Southern 
Railway. It is beautifully illustra- 
ted and fully describes the winter 
resorts of the South. A copy may 
be secured by sending a two cent 
stamp to 8. H. Hardwick, G@. P. A 
Washington, D.C. 





Winter Excursion Rates, 


Effective October 15, 1901, exour 
sion rates are placed on sale by the 
Southern Railway to all principal! 
winter resorts of the South and 
Southwest. Ask any agent South 
ern Railway for full information. 


LOW RATES FOR HUNTING AND 
FISHING PARTIES VIA SEA- 
BOARD AIR LINE RAIL- 
WAY. 


This popular route, whose lines 
penetrate some of the best country 
for game, birds and fish to be found 
enywhere in the South, has on sale 
reduced rate tickets from Norfolk, 
Portsmouth and Richmond to all 
points in Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, for the benefit of hunting 
and fishing parties, moving individ 
ually or otherwise. Ore dg is car- 
ried free with each passenger and 
others are transported xf a small 
cost. 

Full information as to most desira- 
ble points, rates, schedules, etc., 
furnished upon application fo any 
agent or representative of the Vom 
pany. 


$20 per month to ladies for an hour or twe 
writing each day. Can get the pat vs 
once. Prompt pay. If you can write sene 
self-addressed stamped envelope and 8 Iss 
riiculars, No fake in this. Address: ™* 
A SISTARE, Waxhaw, N.C. 














4 do writing at bome. 

Wanted: Pog sto per month. Promps 
Baki Address with stamp: MKS. W. 8. 
ON, Pleasant Valley, 8. C. 
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When you write to advertiser*, 





mention The Progressive Farmer: 
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Miscellaneous. 


——a . 
NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ STATE AS- 
SOCIATON. 








As promised last week, we give 
herewith in full the preamble, state. 
ment of purposes, and constitution 
of the association named in the title : 

PREAMBLE. 

whereas, The association and or- 
gapization of farmers has proven to 
pe desirable in stimulating them to 
greater efforts and research in bring- 
ing out and developing ideas and 
plans for advancing their interests 
by discussion, experiments, co oper- 
ation and unity of actionin things 
pertainipg to their successful opera 
tion, demonstrating that ‘in union 
there is strength,’’ promoting confi- 
dence among themselves and an in- 
terest in each other’s welfare, in ad- 
vancing and protecting theirinterests 
when endangered by any untoward 
circumstances, encouraging legiti 
mate efforts in developing their re- 
sources that will inure to the benefit 
of the farmer, and to enable them 
to resist the encroachments of trusts, 
monopolies of other combinations 
whose purpose is to deprive the far- 
mer by arbitrary or other methods, 
of his rightful earnings or profits 
that should arise from his industry. 
Therefore this association sets forth 
the following as its 

GENERAL PURPOSES. 

ist. We hereby resolve that we 
will labor for the good of our fel- 
low farmers, and to this end invite 
the co operation of all farmers and 
others interested in this desirable 
undertaking. 

24. We willmeet together in coun- 
cil, confer and co-operate with each 
other for our mutual protection and 
advancement as occasion may re 
quire. 

grd. Believing that the value of 
cotton seed and their products have 
not been fully realized, we especially 
invite experimental and scientific re- 
search to bring out their many uses 
and to add ty their value, commer- 
cially, as a food and as a fertilizer. 

ith. We purpose to advance and 
promote our interests without mak- 
ing aggressive attacks on other in- 
dustries, but will oppose any enter 
prise that tries to oppress our people 
and deprive them of their just 
profits. j 

CONSTITUTION. 

This association shall be known 
as The North Carolina Farmers’ 
State Association. 

2. It shall have the power to make 
its own constitution and by-laws, 
and bave all the powers of similar 
organiz:tions. 

Its officers shall consist of Pres- 
dent, Vice President, Secretary and 
Treasurer, and Executive Committee 
of three. The President shall be 
chairman ex-officio of the Executive 
Committee. 

i. These officers shall bs elected 
by ballot and shall hold office for 
one year or until their successors 
shail have been elected and in- 
stalled. 

5. The duties of these officers_shall 
be similar to the duties of the same 
officers in like associations 

6, All white farmers, ginners and 
others interested in farming and in 
securing better prices for farm pro 
ducts or securing other benefits to 
the farmer, are eligible to member- 
ship in this association, and are in. 
vited to unite with us. 

*. There shall bea rollof the mem- 
vership subscrived to by each mem- 
ber, xs follows: We, the undersigned, 
members of the North Carolina Fur- 
mera’ State Association, hereby obli 
3+'9 Ourselves to coniorm to the rutes 
4nd requirements of this associaticn, 
‘nd to faithfully observe its laws 
«nd by-laws so long as we are mem- 
bes of the association, and that we 
shall be considered members, until 
We shali have paid up all dues and 
have our names stricken from the 
ro’; 

’. The dues shall be fifty cents per 
‘nam, payable in advance; thirty 
Ave vents to be payable to the Stute 
“*soclation and fifteen cents retained 
‘n the home assvciati sn. 

¥. The county and township asso- 


“lstlons shall have the same officers. 


the township associations shall bold | 


‘Nonthly meetings, and county as-0 
“tons shall meet every three 
months, and may have called meet 
Ngs oftener. 
7 the State meeting shall be held 
ened in the city of Raleigh, and 
2 d or called meetings may be 
Pe ne any time or place that the 
“oClation or executive committee 
ney determine, 
oe at seek county organization shall 
Bate a: cS) to one delegate to the 
eeting for each fifty mem. 








bers or fractional part thereof. In 
counties where there are township 
organizations, but no county organ- 
ization, each township shall be enti- 
tled to one delegate to the State 
meeting. 

12. County organizations shall be 
formed where there are three or 
more township associations in the 
county by representation from the 


township, one delegate for every 
ten members or fractional part 
thereof. 


13. This organization shali be 
strictly non-political, tolerating 


‘neither a religious or political test 


for membership. 

14. This constitution can be al 
tered or amended at any regular 
meeting of the association by a two- 
thirds majority vote. 





THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION, 


President Roosevelt’s Thanksgiv- 
ing proclamation reads as follows: 

“The season is nigh when, accord. 
ing to the time-hallowed custom of 
our people, the President appvints a 
day as the especial occasion for 
praise and thanksgiving to God. 

“This Thanksgiving finds the peo- 
ple still bowed with sorrow four the 
death of a great and good President. 
We mourn President McKinley be- 
Cause we so loved and honored him; 
and the manner of his death should 
awaken in the breasts of our people 
a keen anxiety fur the country and 
at the same time a resolute purpose 
not to be driven by any calamity 
from the path of strong, orderly 
popular liberty which as a nation we 
have thus far safely trod. 

‘*Yot in spite of this great disaster, 
it is nevertheless true that no peo- 
ple on earth have such abundant 
cause for thanksgiving as we have. 
The past year in particular has been 
one of peace and plenty. We have 
prospered in things material and 
have been able to work for our own 
uplifting in things intellectual and 
spiritual. Let us remember that, as 
much has been given us, much will 
be expected of us; and that true 
homage comes from the heart as 
well as from the lips and shows itself 
in deeds. We can best prove our 
thankfulness to the Almighty by the 
way in which on this earth and at 
this time each of us does his duty to 
his fellow men. 

‘‘Now, therefore, I, Theodore 
Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, do hereby designate as a day 
of general thanksgiving, Thursday, 
the 28th of this present November, 
and do recommend that throughout 
the land the people cease from their 
wonted ococupatiuns, and at their 
several homes and places of worship 
raverently thank the Giver of all 
good for the countless blessings of 
our national life. 

‘‘In witness whereof I have here- 
unto set my hand and caused the 
seul of the United States to be 
affixed. 

‘*Done at the City of Washington, 
this second day of November, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and one, and ot the Inde- 
pendence of the United States the 
one hundred and twenty-sixth. 

(Signed.) . 
‘*THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
‘“‘By the President. 

‘“‘JoHn Hay, Secretary of State.’’ 





A WORD TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


To those subscribers who have 
kept their subscriptions paid up, we 
wish to express Our sincere thanks. 
We mean this from the bottom of 
our hearts, and there is nothing in 
reason t90 good for us to wish or do 
for them, These friends watch the 
little label which bears the su! sorib- 
er’s name and date to which he has 
paid, and never allow thse date to 
show that they are in arrears. Thev 
realize that it takes labor and money 
to prepsre and furnish such a paper 
as THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, and 
they make an effort, at least, to d» 
as they wish to be done by. 

Then there are those who occa 
sionally see the figures on the little 
slip and decide to attend to it the 
very next time they goto the port 
office But thev forget it. Then 
they forget it again and again, and 
then say, ‘‘Well, it’s a small matter, 
only a dollar or two, and they can 
wait,’ not realizing that one hun 
dred men owing us $1 or $2 each 
mnukes us short $100 or $200 and tends 
to embarras us, Then we must take 
the time and go to the expense of 
sending out a polite dun. Then some 
one’s ‘Irish’? gets up beoause he is 
dunned. Inall kindness, brethren, 
you who arein arrears, you know 
the amount and it costs you no more 
to send itin without a special dun. 
Then please do us as you would have 
us do you. Sendin the amount you 
owe, encourage us and save us un- 
necessary expense, and you will have 
our sincere thanks and help us to 
serve you better. 

J. W. DENMARE. 


The Progressive Farmer, November 12 1901, 


WOMAN'S KIDNEYS 


Thousands of Women Have Kidney Trouble 
and Never Suspect It. 


To Prove What the Great Kidney Remedy, SWAMP-ROOT, Will 
do for YOU, Every Reader of Th: Progressive Farmer May 
Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 











Among the many famous cures of 
Swamp. Root we bave reported in THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER nine seem to 
speak higher of the wonderful cura- 
tive properties of this great kidney 
remedy than the one we publish this 
week for the benefit of our readers. 

Mrs H.N. Wheeler, of 117 High 
Rock St, Lynn, Mass, writes on 
Nov. 2, 1900: ‘*‘About 18 months 
ago Thad a very severe spell of 


returned, and to-day I am as well 
as ever. My business is that of 
canvagser, I am on my feet a great 
deal of the time, and have to use 
much energy in getting around. 
My cure is therefore all the more 
remarkable, and is exceedingly 
gratifying to me ”’ 
Mrs H. N. WHEELER 


Swamp Root will do just as much 
for any housewife whose back is too 
4 weak to perform her necessary work, 
Fe ea oR gh Fed sog sick oe whois always tired and overwronght, 
was able to is ny bed Bcc 4 | whe feels that the cares of life are 
with excruciating pains in my;|™orvethan she can stand It is a 


back. My water at times looked | boon to the weak and nailing. 
very like ocffee. I could pass but | 











WHEELER 


little at a time, and then only after | 
suffering great pain. My physi- | 
no strength and was all run down. | 
The doctors said my kidneys were 
Did Not Know | Had 
Kidney Trouble, 
kidneys were the cause of mv 
trouble. My sister, Mrs C. E. 
give Dr Kilmer’s Swamp-Root a 
trial I procured a bottleand in | 
get relief. I followered up that 
bottle with another, and at the | 
completely cured. My strength | MRS H 
It used to be considered that only urinary 
OW to Find Out kidneys, but now modern science proves that 
nearly all diseases have their beginning in 
Swamp-Root. The kidneys filter and purify the blood— 
that is their work. So when your kidneys are weak or out of order you 
organ seems to fall to do its duty, 

If you are sick or ‘feel badly,’’ begin taking the famous new discov 
they will help all the other organs to health. A trial will convince 
anyone 
is not correctly understood ; in most cases they are led to believe that 
womb trouble or female weakness of some sort is responsible for their 
distressing troubles. 

Neuralgia, nervousness, headache, puffy or dark circles under the eyes, 
ing down sensation, profuse or scanty supply of urine, with strong odor, 
frequently desire to pasa it night or day, with scalding or burning sensa- 

If there is any doubt in your mind as to your conditi n, take from 
your urine on rising about four ounces, place it in a glass r bottle and let 
there is a brick-dust settling, or if small particles float about in it, your 
kidneys are in need of immediate attention 
ziness, irregular heart, breathlessness, sa'low, unhealthy complexion, 
plenty of ambition but no strength. 
recommended by physicians in their private practice, and is taken by doc- 
tors themselves, b: cause they recognize in it the greatest and most suc- 

If you are already convinced that Swamp Root is what you need, you 
can purchase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar bottles at the drug stores 

EDITORIAL NOTICE—Swamp-Root, the great Kidney, Liver and 
Bladder remedy, is s0 remarkably successful that a special arrangement 
may have a sample bottle sent absolutely free by mail. Alxo a book telling 
all about kidney and bladder troubles and containing many of the thousands 
by Swamp Root. In writing, be sure and mention reading this generous 
offer in the Raleigh PrRoGRFs*IVE FARMER when serding your address to 





FARMERS : AND :; OTHERS : PLEASE : TARE : NOTICE. 


"We will insure your Gin House and other property 
against loss by fire. 


Ke Will pay you $12 50 a week if you get sick, your fam- 
ily $5,000 if you get killed. 


{8° Will go on your bond or write you a Life Policy in the 
best Lie Insurance Company in the world—the Great 
Mutual Life of New York. 


= HUSTLING AGENTS WANTED. = 
James C. Blasingame & Bro., 


OFFIcE: 509 TucKER BUILDING, RALEIGH, N. C. 


FARMERS BOYS, ARE YOU FULLY TRAINED IN YOUR LIFE WORK? 


’ Hardly. Then you should be interested in the é 
¢ SHORT COURSE IN AGRICULTURE 





AND THE SHORT COURSE IN DAIRYING 
OFFERED aT THE A. and M. COLLEGE. 


These two courses extend through but ten weeks and give training in butter making, 
milk-testing, milk production, dairy farming, breeds and breeding live stock, stock 
jvdgitg, feeding frm animals, disease of farm anima's, entomology, etc, THRM 
KEGINS JANUARY 2, 192 AND CLO ES MARCH 14. TUITION FREE! Whole 
expense of course, including bo rd and room rent, need not exceed THIRTY DOL- 
LARS. Write tor (ircular of }nformation, which is sent FREE, and address any inqui- 
ries to the Professor of Agriculture, 


CHARLES WM. BURKETT, West Raleigh, N. C. 








INCHESTER 


“LEADER” and “REPEATER” 
SMOKELESS POWDER SHOTGUN SHELLS 


are used by the best shots in the country because they are so accurate, 
uniform and reliable. Allthe world’s championships and records have been 
won and made by Winchester shells. Shoot them and you’ll shoot well. 


USED BY THE BEST SHOTS, SOLD EVERYWHERE 


oF DOLLS 


FAMILY 


ed 
if course every little 
Doll, but how delighted she would 
be with a whole family of Dolls with 
«which to “play house.” Besides the 
Boy and Girl Dolis here pictured, 
4 there is a Grandpa and a Grandma 








Doll, Grandpa in full military uniform, and Grandma in the dainty 
costume of the olden time. The large dolls are nearly two feet high, 
the small ones 1b inches. They have rosy cheeks, beautiful hair, heads 
that will not break, eyes that will not fall in, and are handso. 
dressed in bright colors that will not fade. Words can never e 

the delight which any child will feel in possessing this Doll family. We 
will give these four beautiful dolls absolutely free for selling o five 
boxes of our Laxative Stomach Tablets at 25 cents a box. Write 

and we will send the Tablets by mail postpaid. When sold send us the 


money.($1.25) and we will send you the family of four dolls at onca, 
Address, NATIONAL MEDICINE CO., 
Premium Dept. 2421 , New Haven, Conn. 


=e — 


House Work is Hard Work without GOLD DUST. 
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Our Sp- cial is made in all leather, including Patent Leather, Patent 
Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid and Seal Skin, etc. 


All the New Styles and Shapes. 


We think they are worth $5 00. Order a pair sent to you, subject 
to examination. If you do not think as we do, return at our ex- 
pense; and if you do think as we do, pay $3.50 and get the best 
she made : . : : : - : : ‘ 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO., RALE'GH, N.C. 








Send No Money 20 








High Our 45 Day Offer" 


inspection to any person who will recom- 
Grade mend and show itto their friends. We want 
——e= to advertise our watches and convince you 
of their superior quality, before you pay one 
cent. Send us your name, post office and ex- 







Send name and address and we willsend you 

this magnificently engraved double hunting ears 

case, **American Standard” wath f: 

free inspection. Case is made of the newly 
, discovered gold alloy with extra 










































43 »smel heavy plate of 14 karat Solid r \ press oe vinte if ee wanh lading or gents 
iisee| cnimasrassee suet by curimuchTorfvetsuscon stat [$94 
FStcss itfrom a ollar w - Fe ¥ e . is 
3 anSE High-grade movement,fully jews J Wat you have ene rince ae ges see EB 
Feskaa| siet dens sesrancos nace BD) eciray tats nous | GAs 
322° SF nion, quic rain, stem- We 47 e 
33 i] ain and set, with absolute [i » | poo # opener Lan ge Fe i344 
‘ = » “ 
3 EF Ree 70 YEARS GUARANTEE. g saw, then pay our SPECIAL | «=< 
oe tas he American Standard is the Eng s 
© £2592] handsomest and best time keep- FACTORY PRICE 0F $4.85 gees 
$2 33 »| ing watch ever offered for the and express charges,otherwise not 8: EE 
54 332 price, Watch dealers buy them in one cent. Many write us theysold the | 3 3 : 
Beoue preference to other makes, costing 15 to watch same day with ten dollars profit. ata 
3 53 33 &l 20 dollars, We have received during the last 8 | Anyone can sell several of these watches every Soe S 
Zz a 4] months over 10,000 duplicate orders and thous- | week without Goveting any extra time or effort, | op g 
3328 $= ands of testimonials from all over the world. | and make a profit of 5 to 10 dollars on every ses . 
344265] Our regular factory price is $60.00 per dozen, | wateh, Order at once at our special factory price Be £3 
4 54 rH 2] but in order to extend our trade,we will for the | as this offer is limited. Catalogue free. Address, [ 
Fete 33 next 45 days only, send a sample watch for free | EAGLE WATCH MFG. CO., 564 Lees Bldg., CHICAGO” 
ua This firm is thoroughlu reliable —  ~* 












+ ] 99 At any rate they hav. 
t never suffered defeat in 2 
rials it! many machi 


ines of the same class, <;. a 





es » book of 22s pages to tell ae 





cal condition was such that I had | 
not affected, and while I | 
I somehow felt certain that my 
Littlefield, of Lynn, advised me to 
side of three days commenced to 
completion of this one found I was | 
and bladder troubles were to be traced to the 
If You Need 
the disorder of these mest important organs. 
can understand how quickly your eniire body is affected, and how every 
ery, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp Root, because as soon as your kineys are well 
Many women suffer untold misery because the nature of their disease 
many ills, when in fact disordered kidneys are the chief cause of their 
rheumatism, a dragging pain or dull ache in the back, weakness or bear- 
tion,—these are all unmistakable signs of kidney and bladder trouble. 
it stand twenty-four bours If on examination it is milkv or cloudy, if 
Other systems show that you need Swamp Root are sleeplessness, diz- 
Swamp Root is pl: asant to take and is used in the leading hospitals, 
cessful remedy that science has ever been able to compound 
every where 
has been made by which all of our readers who have not already tried it 
upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and women cured 
Dr Kilmer & (o., Binghamton, N. Y. 





plant, poultry supplies, ete. Sent on receipt of == 
and RROODER Box B 92 Onincy, 1. 








WINTER TOURISTS TICKETS 
NOW ON SALE VIA SEABOARD 
AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway 
announces that, effestive October 15, 
1901, round trip Winter Excursion 
tickets will be placed on sale to re 
sort points onits lines in North and 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida 
There low rates taken inc. nnection 
with the superior service and fast 
schedules operated over this line, 
which is the shoriest and best to 
Florida points, are brought to the 
attention of those who are planning 
Winter tours. It will be distinctly 
to their advantage to obtain definite 
information, which will be cheerfu!ly 
furnished by any Avent or Repre 
sentative of the Company. 


J.C HORTON, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 1183 Broadway, New York, 


Over % feet 
long, 27 





Inches wide. 


Think of it. vou can apt an Upholstered Couch, 2peirs of Lace Curtains and a handsome set of Table Silverware, for selling our 
c 


W. A. DOLL, Gen’l Agt. Pass’r 
Dept., 1434 N. Y. Ave, Washing 
ton, D. C. 

Cc. L LONGSDORF, N. E. Pass'r 
Agt , 306 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. 

J. R. DUVAL, Passenger Agent, 
Cont'l Trust Building, Baltimore, 
Md. 

R. E. L. BUNCH, General Passenger 


Remedies. Vhereis no 


xes of our Positive Corn Cure, a positi 


we will send them by mail. 


concern, With @ reputation for square 
3 yards long and over a yard wide. The 
long, and over 2 feet wide, 





Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 


ance or deception pbout this advertisement, : 
determined to introduce our Remedies into every household, and every person answering this advertisement who will sell only 6 


We speak the truth and nothing but the truth. e are 


ve cure for corns, bunions end callons feet, will receive our generous Offer of a handsome 


Upholstered Couch and two pairs of Nottingham Lace Curtains, with a sterling silver plated beautifully engraved Salt and Pepper 
Set, which we give absolutely free for selling only 6 boxes of Saive at 25 cts. a box. 3 
When sold you send us the $1.50 and we guarantee if vou comply with the offer we shall send you with 


If you agree to sell the Salve, write to-day and 


the Silverware; the Upholstered Couch and 2 pairs of Nottingham Lace Curtains will be given absolutely free. We are an old, reliable 


and henest dealing, and we guarantee to do exactly as we say, Our Lace Curtains are 


Silverware is guaranteed silver-plated on pure metal. The Couches are full size, over 6 feet 


They are well stuffed. beeutifully upholstered with handsomely colored velour, and when shipped are 
sent from the factory by freight direct to vour ad@ress. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLY DEPARTMENT /231 B, No. 65 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 
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Horticulture. 


PEAR BLIGHT AND ITS CONTROL. 














Gorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

In a recent trip through northern 
and western Florida and southern 
Georgia I observed with regret that 
a large proportion of the pear orch 
ards, which abound in this region, 
are gravely affected with blight. In 
many cases the trees are practically 
dead andIsaw very few orchards 
where there were not more or less 
lifeless limbs to testify to the rav 
ages of this most serious menace to 


is only necessary in the case of old 
trees that have been badly neglected. 
Indeed trees that nee. cutting back 
as severely as this in most cases had 
probably better be dug up by the 
roots and used for fire-wood. 

One other precaution it is neces- 
sary to carefully observe. Every 
twig and pruning that is out off 
should be burned. The utmosé care 
should be taken that none are left 
upon the ground, as every such twig 
is a new center of infection. 

Of course, the owner of a pear 
grove who will take the trouble to 





the pear growing industry. I was 
very much surprised at this, as [| 
have seen but very little reference | 
in farm journals toany such gener | 
ally discouraging conditions existing 
in this mo-t important branch of 
fruit growing 

And yet all this is simply an indi- 
cation of the inexcusable ignorance 
or carelessness or both of the own 
ers of there neglected groves. Pear 
blight is a perfectly controllable dis 
ease. The writer speaks on this 
subject not from theory only, but 
from practical experience and that, 
too, in a region where the trouble is 
very prevalent and where the pear 
and apple both if left uncared for 
very s00n succumb to its ravages. 

Of course all who keep at all 
abreast of current agricultural re 
search are aware that pear blight, 
“fire blight’ as it is some times 
termed, is a bacterial disease. It 
starts in the spring with other 
awakening vegetable life. The air 
is more or less laden with the spores 
of the diseuse. Bees and other in- 
sects are largely responsible for its 
spread. The blossom, as the most 
tender growing tissue, is especially 
liable to attack, and is of course the 


disease usually begins. Still any 
young and tender bud is liable to at 
tack. 

As the disease progresses very 
Tapidly, the treatment to be success- 
ful must be prompt and thorough. 
As soon as the trees have done blos- 
soming and the fruit is set, and the 
work can be intelligently done the 
process of pruning should begin. For 
this one will need a sharp knife—a 
good pair of pruning shears, a small 
paint brush and an ordinary gluss 
preserving jar fitted with a strap so 
that it can be swung over the shoul 
der and carried mouth open, and this 
to be filled with a disinfecting liquid 
prepared by dissolving a teaspoonful 
of corrosive sublimate in a quart of 
hot water. This of course should be 
distinctly labeled ‘‘poison’’ and 
placed where children or servants 
cannot get hold of it. 

With this armamenture the pruner 
is ready for his work. The next 
thing is to find and cut off six inches 
below where it shows disease every 
twig and branch. Care, sharp eyes 
and patience are necessary for this. 
After every cutting the knife or 
pruning shears should be dipped in 
the disinfecting liquid. In nine cases 
eut of ten thisis really not neces- 
sary, but the difficulty is to know 
exactly when it is and so safty is 
secured by making the dipping uni- 
form. 

The most difficult cases are where 
some short spur or twig has been at- 
tacked and the ‘‘black death’’ has 
gone down untilit has reached the 





main trunk or some large limb. In 
that case, all obviously affected bark 
must be cut away and an inch or so 
ef the apparently sound bark around 
the base of the affected twig. This 
fresh wood must then be treated 
with the disinfecting fluid. -1t will 
be seen how important it is that all 
short spurs shall be kept pruned 
away from the main trunk and 
larger branches. 

After going over the tree as care- 
fully as possible the pruner should 
stand off from it a few feet and look 
it over again on all sides from a new 
standpoint. In most cases he will 
discover some black affected branches 
which had previously escaped notice. 

But this spring pruning is only the 
prelude. The work must be re. 
peated at frequent intervals—four 
or five—during the summer, or as 
often as the disease manifests itself. 
Then in the autumn just as the leaves 
are beginning to fall a final examina. 
tion and pruning should be given. 
This course faithfully pursued while 
it will not eradicate the disease— 
when all our neighbors are doing 
their best to spread it—will keep it 
effectually in cheok and will secure 
healthy trees and abundant fruit 
even in the most blight-infested re- 
gions. 

A bulletin issued by the govern- 
ment advises cutting eighteen inches 


thus prune and care for his grove 
will not forget to feedit also. A 
heavy crop of fruit, to say nothing 
of the growth of the tree, tends to 
exhaust the soil, a ‘‘consummation 
devoutly not to be wished’’ and 
which every wise fruit grower 
specially guards against. In most 
fertilizer whatever nitrogen is needed 
can be obtained from an annual crop 
of cow peas turned under late in the 
fall. This with an application of 
say 100 pounds of muriate of potash 
per acre, and three times this of 
superphosphate will pay abundantly 
in the increased amount and excel- 
lence of the fruit. 
NorRMAN ROBINSON. 
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THE VALUE OF HOTHOUSES. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

So great is the use and importance 
of inexpensive hothouses and cold 
framesin starting early vegetables 
that no one should be without one or 
more Crops can be protected in 
these until very late in the fall, and 
semi-hardy plants can be kept in per- 
fect condition all winter long. 
Where one raises vegetables for 
early market hothouses are, of 
course, absolute necessities, but 
even the ordinary farmer needs them 
for his early crops whether he is en- 
gaged in the market gardening busi- 
ness or not. Tomatoes, lettuce, seed 
onions and scores of other vegetables 
can be started under glass months 
before itis possible to plant them 
outside. 

The hothouse should always be 
built on the sunny, sheltered side of 
a hillor building or grove of trees. 
A very slight protection such as 
these makes a difference of several 
degrees in cold weather, especially 
when the wind is violent. If there 
is no such sheltered place a wind- 
break should be constructed on the 
north and westside of the spot. This 
can be built by driving posts in the 
ground, leaving the tops five or six 
feet above the surface. Any loose 
boards, pickets or sticks from the 
woods nailed crosswise on these 
posts, and thick brush and twigs at- 
tached to them hold in position 
packing material like straw, corn 
stalks or even leaves, will furnish a 
perfect windbreak, and keep the hot- 
house or cold frames sheltered all 
winter. 

The hothouse itself should be built 
with solid timber that will last. 
Posts eight inches in diameter should 
be set for the foundation walls. 
They should, run up as high as the 
walls. Old lumber can be utilized 
for boarding up outside and inside, 
leaving a space between the two 
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The Poultry Yard. 


FOR SUCCESS WITH POULTRY. 





Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer, 
There is no line of agricultural 
work so attractive and so remunera 
tive for the capital employed as rais- 
ing fowls. There is too, practically 
an unlimited fieid here in North 
Car lina for the development of this 
industry. The climatic and soil con. 
ditions are excelient for this work, 
excellent both for the growth of the 
fowl itself, and for the growth of the 
food upon which it must subsist. 
The local market, too, is sufficient 
to handle many times the amount of 
poultry that we now produce, and 
surely the margin of profit which 
can be realized on fowls put in the 
Northern markets is no small one. 
Indeed, many penple make a business 
of buying up stock just to ship North, 


and they get some handsome profits, 
too. 


To one thinking of embarking in 
this line of work numerous pointed 
questions present themselves. The 
poultryman young in the business 
wants to know, first, what breed of 
fowls he had better use ; second, what 
kind of incubator and brooder. My 
dear reader, you need not expect an 
answer to these questions in a word, 
though much light can be thrown on 
them by approximate answers. For 
instance, as to breeds of chickens: 
If for egg production, probably the 
Leghorns or Minoroas will give best 
results. The Minorcas lay a large 
egg, but not so many of them as do 
the Leghorns. Of course, there are 
other worthy breeds of egg-pro- 
ducing chickens, but these are good. 

For a meat producing chicken the 
writer hasin mind across between 
White Leghorn and White Wyan- 
dotte. The Leghorn hens should be 
kept so as to produce the requisite 
number of eggs, and the White 
Wyandotte cock to give the increased 
weight to the offspring. Using the 
white varieties of these birds does 
away with the annoying black pin 
feathers and the young broilers are 
very attractive and bring a splendid 
price on the Northern markets. This 
crossing also prevents any one taking 
advantage of the breeders to get 
stock cheaply. Probably these two 
breeders of birds would be the ideal 
ones for one starting in poultry rais- 
ing in North Carolina, and ex vecting 
te develop into a large business. He 
would produce his own pure-bred 
birds for this mating, and also to 
supply his trade for birds of both 
classes. This mating, as the reader 
will readily see, would produce a 
large number of eggs during the 
whole year, and consequently the 
egg-producing feature might be made 
of most importance at seasons when 
‘‘fried chickens’’ are not at the top 
market. This arrangement, I am 
advised, has worked beautifully in 
all cases, bringing in handsome re- 
turns in cash, not to mention that 


‘tbig feeling’’ that always goes with 
success. 


Of course, the up-to-date farmer 
will not be at a loss as to what to 
raise for his poultry. There are so 
many crops which can be so easily 
grown that there is no need for them 
ever to lack for anything. 





walls for packing material. This 
space should be packed late in au- 
tumn with good horse manure. The 
excavation for the floor of the hot- 
house should be deep enough to per- 
mit plenty of packing material. 
There should first be a foot of good 
warm manure, and over this three or 
more inches of rich soil for seed bed. 
The roof of the hothouse should be 
built with the greatest care. Double 
sashes are better than single, for 
then the house is proof against all 
weather. The edges and sides should 
be carefully constructed of matched 
lumber so that water will be shed. 
In addition to the glass sash door 
there should be a covering of heavy 
unbleached muslin. This should 
work up and down on a roller so 
that it can be unrolled and rolled up 
according to the weather. On very 
cold days and nights this covering 
will greatly add to the protection. 
In addition to this a heavy canvas 
covering, or an old sail cloth, thrown 
over the whole’ structure in times of 
heavy storms will make the hothouse 
practically proof against the coldest 
weather. Without any further heat 
than what the manure supplies the 
most delicate of seeds and plants 
will thrive there in midwinter. 
S. W. CHAMBERS. 

The press is the formidable censor 

of the public functionaries, by ar- 


raigning them at the tribunal of 
publio opinion, produces reform 
peaceably, which must otherwise be 
done by revolution.—Thomas Jeffer- 





below all signs of the disease. This 


And the poultryman must have 
incubators and brooders, and again 
comes a perplexity. There are sev- 
eral splendid makes of incubators 
and broodere, some excelling in one 
point and some in another. The 
more valuable ones are, in season, 
advertised in THE PRoGRESSIVE Far 
MER—the ‘*Cyphers Incubator’’ and 
those manufactured by the Geo. H. 
Stahl Company, for instance. The 
Cyphers people also have a North 
Carolina agent, Mr. J. 8. Cates, West 
Ruleigh, who will doubtless be glad 








WILL NOT bras OR BLEMISH. 
GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


is the safest and most effective lotion or 
blister for ailments c. 


HORSES and CATTLE 


and supersedes all cautery or firing. 

It is prepared exclusively by J. E. Gom- 
bault, ex-Veterinary Surgeon to the French 
Government Stud. 


Asa HUMAN REMEDY for Rheu- 

atism, Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it 
is invaluable. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
press, charges paid, with full directions for its 
use. Send for descriptive circulars, testimo- 
nials,etc. Address 


THE LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS COMPANY ‘Wleveland, Ohio 














to give full information concerning 
their machines. Stahl’s are also 
good. 

Poultry raising is indeed a field of 
work which holds out to the man of 
patience, ambition and energy, 4 
most flattering inducement ; a pleas- 
ant, honorable, and profitable work, 
with the world, as ever, standing 
ready to applaud success. 


POULTRYMAN. 
Wake Co., N. C. 
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EuGsS FOR WINTER. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The subject of making the hens 
lay in the fall and winter when eggs 
are high will, I suppose, never be ex- 
hausted, and although each contri- 
bation on the question adds only a 
very little additional knowledge, we 
must be content with it. The sum 
of ull these little grains of knowledye 
make up our experience, and prove 
to us in the aggregate stepping 
stones to success. We cannot spare 
any pains in making the quarters of 
the hens absolutely clean and whole- 
some. With plenty of whitewash 
and lime we should beable to do 
this without any great tax upon our 
time and patience. That, Iconsider, 
the first essential step in increasing 
the egg supply. Lice in the nests 
will make hens restless, and they 
will hate tolay. They then get out 


of the habit of laying. There is a YF 


good dealin habit, even in the lay- 
ing hens. Ifa hen feels it her duty 
to lay an egg every day she will go 
to the nest and prove her good inten- 
tions. Feed such a hen food, and 
she will prove a wonder in her way. 
Let all the grains be ground for 
the laying hens, and mix with them 
a certain amount of small mica grits. 
I believe from my experience that 
these two steps are important. In 
the first place, we need mixed grain 
diet for laying hens, and nota diet 
of a single grain. If ground the 
grains can mix much better, and the 
results are therefore more satisfac- 
tory. Even when hens can find grits 
and small stones on the range, it is 
better to provide them with the 
ground grains. They seem to eat 
more then, and their food is better 
digested. I still firmly advocate 
pounded clam or oyster shells, and 
ground green bones. Some empha- 
size these too much, and expect they 
will revolutionize the industry. 
They will not doit, but a very per- 
ceptible improvement can be noted, 
which is sufficient to encourage the 
practice. Let the feeding be regular 
and varied inits composition, and 
the hens will thrive the better for it. 
Through the winter every attempt 
to add some variety or novelty to the 
food of the hens will be appreciated. 
Frequently some new food can be 
picked up cheap at the factories 
which will prove palatable to the 
chickens. This should be given in 
sparing quantities to relieve the 
monotony of the ordinary food, and 
never as a steady diet in place of 
grain and standard foods. 
ANNIE C. WEBSTER. 





We have received from Messrs, 
Edwards & Broughton, publishers, 
Raleigh, N. C , a copy of their Com- 
plete Court Calendar for North Car 
olina for the fall term, 1901, and the 
two terms for 1902. Court Calendars 
are nothing new, but this is one of 
the most complete and best arranged 
that we have seen. Price, 25 cents. 


Te Make Cows Pay, use Sharples Cream Separa- 
tors. Book “Business Dairying” & Cat. free 
Ww. Chester, Pa. 


Buying a Wagon. 
—o- —_ 

It seems easy enough to buy a 
wagon. And it is, if you are not 
particular. Bat when you stop to 
think how long this new member of 
the family is expected to remain on 
the premises and what you can rea- 
sonably expect of this daily helper 
about the farm, it is well to give 
some thought to the choice. If the 
hired man don’t suit’ you, you can 
discharge him. If the horse gets 
balky, you can trade him off or sell 
him. But you can’t discharge a bad 
wagon and no one will take it off 
your hands in trade 

The Florence Wagon Works, of 
Florence, Alabama, have made 
wagons that are ‘“‘stayera’’ for more 
yerrs than you have been farming. 
They know that they have the best 
all round wagon tor farm use that 
can be had for money, and they 
want you to knowit. It any reader 
of this paper is not familiar with the 
Florence he is invited to get acquain- 
ted by sending his name to the peo- 
ple who make it, whereupon he will 
receive an attractive catalogue, a 
copy of ‘“‘The Waggin’ Tongue” and 
a business proposition that will show 
him how to get a dandy wagon and 
save Some money while doing it. 
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. Write for catal: 
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The Best FARM WAGON \\—\. 
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FLORENCE WAGON WORKs, 


The Florence Wagon 
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arance and light of 
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Florence, Alabama. 











Douste Daity SERVICE 








Between New York. Tampa, Atlanta 
New Orleans and Points 
South and West. 


Tn Effect May 26th, 1901, 


SOUTHWARD, 
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AnELASTIC Elastic 


isnot moresatisfactory than Elastic Page Fence 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCECO., ADRIAN, WicH, 


Grow Grasses and Raise Cattle, 


—— <> — 





Hxamine agricultural statistics and see the 
ulgh rank North Carolina takes in yield per 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Com 
pare her advantages for Stock-raising with 
those of other States. Profit by these facts 
Grow grasses: raise stock. And whether yon 
have few animals or many, you cannot atfore 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Plants of the South, 


RY 3. B. KILLSAW, 


of the Uni 





It is a complete manual of the oul- 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains about 14¢ 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 


The book discusses the character. 
istics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead. 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, etc. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engravings 
vy Scribner, our greatest grass ex- 
pert, and embellished with a large 
number of half tone outs of field 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print and 
brings $3 a copy. This new book con- 
tains all the information in the for- 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additional 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the experi- 
ment stations and the United States 
Depariment of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


Ww 
us 
W 


We have 80 copies this valu 
able work on hand, and, unti! 
further notice, will send one 
copy of “‘Killebrew’s Grasses 
and Forage Crops’’ to ary ad. 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as a pre- 
mium for $1 in new subscrip- 
tions to The Progressive Far- 
mer. 

Or one copy with The Pro- 
gressive Farmer one year tc 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 
RALICN, #. © 
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Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, 


Gleason’s Horse Book. 
PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


400 Pages, 130 Illustrations. 


Renowned throughout America and patronized by the Uni v 
ernment as the most expert and successful ee gee _ ae 
The whole work 
-—~comprises— 
History, ~ 
Breeeding, Training, Breaking, 








Driving, Feeding, 


Telling Age, and General care of the Horse 














heavy, tough paper binding. 


mer,_one year for only $1.25. 
Address : 





This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents ub per 
copy. A new edition has peen issued which contains ever word and 4 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and has 


every 


OUR GREAT OFFER, 


We are prepared to make this great offer : " als 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renew 
(other than your own) and we will send you a copy 
We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive®, 
First come, first served. 
THE PROGRESSI 


Send us $1 in new subscrip- 


free prepaid. rar. 

Order atjonce. 
ARMER, 
LEIGH, N. 


C. 





